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THE BROKEN TA) 


A strip of sunlight sleeps on the garden, stretching 
upto the row of marigolds. A chunk of the flowerbed bathed 
in light, the rest in shade. Some flowers bask in the sun, 
the others—poor dears!—shiver in the cold. A butterfly settles 
on one in the sun—will it or will it not go to the other 
side? Why, it’s gliding away now. Oh no, it has come back 
again, the naughty thing. The flowers this side are all smiles, 
they have unfolded their petals in broad grin. 

Flowers on the other side are so sad; they’re drooping, 
clammed up in the cold. They will never grow warm again, 
no matter however much you tend them, how long you 
cup them in your hand. Oniy your fingers will grow numb. 

The peanut shells crackled underfoot. Gita swept them 
down the veranda with her feet, they fell mto the half-dead 
clump of yellow chrysanthemum bushes. Ten-year-old Gita sat 
out that afternoon of her Christmas holidays in the backyard of 
her house, myriad thoughts playing hide-and-seek in her mind. 

Those big flowers in our school garden. Those big 
yellow flowers: sunflowers. Kulia calls them sun-watchers. 
Seems they're always mooning about the sun. Oh, that Kulia 
is a big liar all right. 

The sunflower is not beautiful at all, it’s simply large- 
faced. Like Mrs Ghosal. She cackles so much, does Mrs 
Ghosal. Her protruding teeth look so menacing and the large 
buttons on her long, shabby coat so hideous. How she thumps 
the table with her fat yellow palm and screams: ‘There, you 
stop talking!’ 

The tutor has not turned up. Good. Mom is fast asleep. 
She is sweet. But she flies into such terrible tempers these 
days. She looks so nice when she smiles, but, honestly, 
quite a sight when angry. These days, God knows 
what has happened, she picks on me for no reason at all. 
See, yesterday when Raju tore up my picture-book and broke 
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all my colour pencils, I had to hit him. Naturally. But the 
fault, mind you, was mine. Mom spanked both of us and 
screamed and screamed: ‘Oh, how I wish you could die, both 
of you...” She howls for nothing these days. She does not 
spare poor Kulia either. The other day she got so mad with 
him that she pushed away a glass of milk, and the glass 
broke. Had it been one of us...well! 

The sunlight has quietly crept up to the canna plant. 
What a funny plant, this canna here. Large long leaves and 
no flowers. Such lovely flowers bloom in our school garden— 
red, yellow, yellow speckled with red. How poor Sobha got 
it the other day for plucking a flower! Mom has stopped 
minding our garden these days. All that she does is to take 
it out on the poor gardener. 

It feels kind of cold. The puppy is a regular little 
blockhead, why does it roll on the grass? Doesn’t it feel 
cold? Let that ugly blackie of the neighbour’s come along, 
this one will tuck its tail between its legs and bolt, the little 
rogue. 

My, what a butterfly! Why, it’s a regular little dandy. 
Look at its colours! Yellow with shiny black stripes. Just 
like a ripe banana skin with dark lines. Lev’s catch it. Oh 
no! It’s gone now, gone into the neighbour’s garden. How 
sweetly did it flap its tiny wings. The puppy's wagging its 
tail like that—one, two, three... 

It flew to their garden, didn’t it? How come I don't 
spot it there? Did it vanish? See, their daddy is back 
home. He’s so nice. He’s cuddling his little son. He always 
returns from office early. But Daddy?—he never returns 
before night. 

Oh, how sweet, he’s drooling over his little son, coaxing 
him to watch birds. What does he call his son—Tunu? I 
wish we had a small thing like it. Raju and Biju would be 
straightened overnight. Mom would fuss over the little one 
and stop being after us. 

Of course, Daddy is fond of us all. But somehow Raju 
and Biju corner most of his attention. Never mind. I’m too 
big to be fussed over, I suppose. Basanti is such an awful 
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braggart, she claims her daddy buries her with kisses, once 
in the morning, once in the evening and as many times as 
possible in between. As if the fellow has nothing better to 
do. Oh, Basanti is really insufferable. 

But these days, God knows what has got into Daddy, 
he isn’t being affectionate any more. For one thing, he comes 
home so late. Then he sits on the cot like a sack, all very 
grim. ‘Don’t bother me,’ he snarls, if you go to tell him 
any little thing. ‘Why don’t you kids go out and play?’ 
If Mom asks, ‘Shall I get you something to eat?’ he says, 
‘Don’t bother.’ Slowly, mincing the words, without a smile, 
without feelings. 

What has come over him? He was not like this 
before. Those days, when we lived in Puri, he always came 
home so early. Mom would bustle about in the kitchen, 
frying purees and potatoes. Daddy would pick me up and 
kiss me. Then he would go and embrace Mom. She would 
protest. He would giggle. Like a boy. 

Has Daddy grown old by any chance? But his teeth 
haven’t fallen, nor his hair turned grey. I can believe Roma’s 
grandfather is old. His hair is snow white. Ob, he laughs so 
much, that old boy. And he is so loving. Always stuffs us 
with sweets and teaches us to sing. 


Those days Daddy used to sing so much. Anything 
from hymns to film songs, in Oriya, in Hindi... Raghupati 
Raghav Rajaram...Dedi hame azadi bina... 

Gita hummed, tapping her feet. Then she stopped abruptly. 
Her small face crumpled and she looked ready to burst into 
tears. 

Sometimes Daddy has tears in his eyes. Perhaps he 
will never sing again. He’s getting old, maybe. 

The other day as I woke up from a nightmare I found 
the lights on and Daddy, wide awake, staring at the ceiling. 
He looked like a stranger, not like Daddy. So unfamiliar, so 
distant, He wasn’t crying then, but 1 was Pfraid he might 
any moment. ‘Daddy!’ 1 called out. He started. ‘Don’t baw,’ 
he said irritably. ‘Go back to slecp.” What's the matter with 


him, anyway? 
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Tring...tring...tring...Oh God, bas the tutor finally turned 
up or what? No, it’s the breadwallah. Anyhow, this ‘will 
wake up Mom. 

Bhein...n...n...Biju’s nap is over and be is up to his 
tricks again. Why does he cry when he gets up? Now this 
will surely wake Mom up. Then she will take it out on me 
the first thing. 

‘Gita!’ Gita’s mother called out. ‘Hey Gita! Oh, where 
is that girl gone? No studies, no nothing, that chit of a dame 
must be sitting somewhere like a gossipy old hag!’ 

‘Coming, Mom! Gita replied. 

Well, what did 1 tell you? 


‘Like the whirlpool 

Revolves the game of circles 

Round and round and round, 

Lots of fun, yessir, 

In our uncle's place 

Until hit by uncle the hound...’ 

‘Hey Raju, let go my hand,’ said Gita. ‘Why don’t you 
Skip a little faster? Puni, hold my hand properly. Listen, let's 
play School, all right? Now, all of you sing along with me: 
Ring-a ring-a roses...Pocketful of posies...’ 

Raju, Biju and the neighbour’s girl Puni joined in. ‘Ling-a 
ling-a loses,’ sang little Biju, the youngest of all. The late 
morning sun shone through the flimsy clouds. 

‘..Al fall down.’ 


They slumped to the ground with a thud. Gita glanced 
around: a small drain by the side of Pradhan’s backyard on the 
right; the meadow in front, with clumps of bushes and stones; the 
termite-hill at the end of the meadow; far away from everything, 
Daddy's office, a dull reddish affair; the raw sunlight breaking in 
through the clouds, lighting up things at random. 

| Those stones near the drain aren’t actually stones, they’re 
diamonds. Only if they could be cut and polished, they would 
make a lovely necklace. We have been told diamonds are the 
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most precious and glittering of all stones. They shine in the 
dark. How happy Mom will be to have one of them. How 
she will call everyone and announce proudly, look, look, what 
my Gita has brought me. 


Who are these people coming towards us? Oh, Babua 
and Bonudada. Babua’s wearing a green pullover and twirling 
a stick. Now that fatso, that pampered devil, will go on a 
rampage here. He will insist on playing that damned game 
of his: ‘Deaf and blind, if I hit you don’t fault-find.’ He 
will whirl around like a dervish, hitting everyone in sight. 
If anyone is hurt the wretch will go scuttling to Bonudada 
and hide behind him. A regular little sissy—yes, that’s what 
he is—tied to his daddy’s coat-tails. When it comes to studies 
the hero flunks, but who can beat him at showing off? 

Bonudada beside him—fair, slim, handsome, smiling. An 
uproarious fellow, he would barge into our house at will. 
‘Give us a bite of something,” he howls in mock-hunger. 
‘We’re famished.’ Mom would grin and fish out something 
from the almirah. 

Why is Babua such an ugly dumpling? He is like his 
mother, though not as fat. His mother never stirs out of the 
house. The whole day she sits before the mirror, combing 
her hair. Seems she even bathes three times a day. 

‘Hello, Gita,’ greeted Bonudada. ‘Is your Mommy home? 

‘Attention!’ barked Babua, striking his stick against the 
ground. 

‘Mommy is home, Bonudada,’ smiled Gita. ‘But why hasn't 
Babua gone to school today” 

‘No, no, no,’ Babua whimpered. ‘Dad himself has stopped 
me from going to school. Dad, see how Gita is after me.’ 

Bonudada smiled. Patting them, he headed for the house. 
The kids resumed their games under Babua’s leadership. No 
games, only running all over the place and shouting away to 
glory. What chaos, Gita sneered. She was left alone. Perhaps 
she wanted to keep awar from ihe bedlam. 

Mom and Bonudada are strolling in the garden. 
Bonudada’s laughter carrjes, it can be heard from here. He 
laughs a lot, Bonudada. The garden is overflowing with 
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flowers and vegetables. The brinjals have grown particularly 
well. The smooth, shiny brinjals—Daddy simply adores them. 
The other day, when the curry turned out awful, Mom 
wanted to fry him some. But Daddy said, ‘Don’t bother.’ 
Not in anger, true, but with lead in his voice. Mom was 
hushed. 

Where is Daddy? Where has he gone off in the 
morning? Office? What office on holidays, let me hear! 

Anyway, it's good he is not around. Had he been here, 
he and Bonudada would have sat in the drawing-room, 
pulling long faces and mumbling a word or two now and 
then. No laughter, no fun, nothing. Tell me, what kind of 
get-together is this? Jt reminds me of our school committee 
meetings in the headmaster's room. The members sit sullenly 
around tbe table, poring over \hings fcr hours on end. The 
students are forbidden to raise their voices or walk past that 
room. The meeting is on if you please! 


If Daddy is around when Bonudada comes, Mom 
would flit in just to serve them snacks. Paddy does not 
smile, nor do Bonudada and Mom. Sometimes Daddy would 
ask her to sit a minute with them, but she would mumble 
she has her work to catch up with and hurry away. 

Once Bonudada laughed over something he himself had 
come out with. Must have been something very funny. Mom 
joined bim. Daddy watched them for quite a while, before 
smiling reluctantly. I wonder what’s eating my old man. 

It’s good he isn’t around. So no mournful meeting in 
the dingy drawing-room today. They are twittering away 
happily, Bonudada and Mom, out in the garden. He’s laughing, 
she's giggling. 

Mom will be in a fine mood the whole day. She might 
not get angry at all. Maybe sie will remember to comb my 
hair this afternoon and tie it nicely with a ribbon. Sometimes, 
God knows what happens to her, she is so distracted that 
it takes her hours to do up my hair. She would simply stop 
in the middle and stare off into God knows where. 


This morning she was so snappy. From today onwards 
you people will have flattened rice with bananas for breakfast, 
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she shouted, where is the dough to gorge you with delicacies 
everyday? But now that Bonudada has come, some goodies 
may be in the offing. Perhaps mohunbhog or pakhora. 

Gita leaned against the wall overlooking the garden. 

Mom jis picking chilies. Bonudada is standing close to 
her. He’s smiling, isn’t he? Mom’s raising her head aud 
telling him something. Bonudada is in splits. Mom's beaming 
and walking away. 

Oh, look at these clacking ducks. Yellow beaks and 
yellow legs. God, where are they let loose from? They 
waddle along so fast. Who’s that old woman chasing them? 

A pair of ducks. Waddling together, clacking together— 
oh, how sweet! What are they to each other—brother and 
sister? No, husband and wife. Husband and wife, hch? 
Unh—then? Bonudada and Mom? No, no...chi! 

The sun falls across Moum?’s face. Her earrings dazzle, 
the vermilion dot on her forehead aglow. She’s laughing. 
Suppose Daddy were here now...! 

The brinjals look so appetizing. Dark ard smooth 
brinjals, they taste so crisp when fried well. The other day 
Mom offered to fry some, but Daddy wouldn’t have it. 
Offer them to Bonudada, how thrilled he becomes! That 
makes Mom happy. What is she going to serve Bonudada 
today? 

‘Of course, I'll comz along,” said Bonudada. ‘How can 
I miss your birthday?” 

Gita’s mother smiled, shaking her head. ‘Aha,’ she said, 
‘as if you come running everytime I call you!’ 

‘Don’t I” 

Daddy does not talk like that. No really, what’s the 
matter with him? If he is sick, he should see a doctor and 
be done with. 

...A car sped through the morning mist. Crows perched 
on telephone wires. Tiny Biju lay in Mom's lap. Mom thrust 
a laddu into Daddy's mouth. He shook his head, had halt 
of it and put the rest into her mouth, dropping the crumbs 
all over the place. They giggled. ‘Do you realise,” Mom chided 
Daddy, out of love, of course. ‘the driver can look intc the 
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mirror?’ This happened only tfte other day, not too long ago, 
as we drove to the station to pick up Bonudada. He was 
coming over here for the first time. Suppose he hadn’t come!... 

Lord, what a rumpus! Babua is shouting, Raju’s howling. 
Pity, it will bring Mom here. And her temper will shoot up. 

Gita ran to them. ‘Don’t you bring down the place, Bubua,’ 
she pleaded. ‘There, Raju dear, stop crying.’ Bubua started 
pummelling her. She caught hold of him and hit back. Just 
then her mntother and Bonudada reached there. She glared at 
Gita. Bonudada kept up a grin. 

‘Why did you hit Babua” her mother asked. 

‘I didn’t? Gita replied. ‘He started beating Raju. 1 simply 
stopped him.’ 

‘Daddy,” said Babua, ‘she’s Iving. She hit me first. Ask 
Raju.’ 

Raju nodded. 

Gita’s mother pulled Gita’s ears. 

‘Monmy, I didn’t do anything,” Gita protested. ‘They were 
shouting so much that you would have got annoyed. I wanted 
10 hush them.’ 

‘Shut up. Don't I know what a fat lot you care for 
Jour mother. Such a brood, oh God! They won't let a person 
he in peace for two minutes. Tnis Gita is the most amnopying 
of all.’ 

Gita wept silently. Through th2 film of tears she watched 
her mother and Bonudada walk away. 

But I did not do anything. 1 simply wanted to stop 
them from making such a racket, lest it disturbed Mom and 
spoiled her happincss. 

Mom does nat understand me. No longer. Ol, how 
did that Bonudada keep up that grin! That alone was enough 
to get anyone’s goat. Imagine a train with large wheels and 
jets of black smoke and all that. Will Bonudada keep his 
silly grin if he is made to lie under it? 


The dusk was falling. On her way from the school, Gita 
broke into a run. Kulia followed her, carrying the school bag. 
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Today Niradidi said, Gita’s a good girl. Of course, she 
is, isn’t she? She has scored ten out of ten in Maths and 
eight in English, besides topping in Drawing. Niradidi said, 
my dear, at this rate you will soon stand first in the class. 
Oh, how did that Sumitra girl look daggers at me! She was 
incensed that I might walk away with the first prize this 
time. 


Mom will be thrilled when I tell her. She will bury 
me with kisses. Today is her birthday. Maybe she will give 
me a little present out of joy—a piece of ribbon, or a bunch 
of colour pencils. 


1 have bought her a present. Tt cost me one full rupee. 
] saved this by bits over the days. I do not think anyone 
else will get her such a present. What can Raju bring? He 
will hand out a piece of rubber or silver paper and claim, 
here’s my present. And he is sure to want it back after a 
day or two, and if it is not returned to him right away, he 
will roll in the dust. That’s Raju for you, the little man has 
no sense. 


Will anyone bring a better present that mine? What 
will Daddy get? Of course, his will be something nice. Mom 
will put our presents on the table and say, there you are, 
look at the presents of the father and daughter. 


And Bonudada—what will he bring? Will he bring 
anything? But why should he? What is he to Mom, after all? 


Never mind, let him bring something if he wants, how 
does it matter? Maybe it will make Mom happier. Will shs 
like his present more than ours? 


That mean lump of a Nina nearly died of jealousy. 
Oh. why did I stop to talk to her, that ill-omen! It was 
stupid of me, I know. She wanted to sce my present, I 
refused. She turned up her nose and said, my, we do not 
have such fancy ways in our house, our daddy has no patience 
with such nonsense. The mean thing, the country bumpkin, 
she pretends she’s a gem. Suryamukhi, her classmate, 
says Nina howls like a hyena when she gets the cane. It 
comes often enough. She must be having a good measure 
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of it at home, too. Don't tell me such a yokel will be left 
unspanked by any mother. 

Does Mom spank me too often? No, only recently she 
has taken to it. Of course, Raju gets it worse than me. 

It is Mom’s birthday today. She must be very happy. 
My present will make her happier. They say people remain 
happy the whole year if they are happy on their birthdays. 
Maybe Mom will not be nasty any more. 

Whew, here is the milestone. Then comes the termite- 
hill where the queen termite has built her mud castle. Then 
the wall of the football field loud with posters. In one of 
those posters 1 once saw Nargis wearing an old-fashioned 
nose-stud. Mom said our grandma had one like that. Then— 
then—our h-o-u-s-e! 

The lights are on. There seems to be no one out in 
the porch—surprising! Maybe Mom is doing something 
inside the house. It’s too early for Daddy to come home from 
office. But where are Raju and Biju—out playing somewhere? 
These kids are having a gala time. But let Raju begin his 
school from next year, his happiness will be over. 

It’s getting dark. The cinema posters are no longer 
visible. There is that tiny stream by the side of the wall; it 
looks eerie all right. Shall I go near it? No. The other day 
a big black bug was floating about. Maybe it is still at large 
and loose, hiding somewhere in the tall reeds. It could be 
an old witch in disguise for all you know. 


It kind of feels chilly, doesn’t it? Something seems to 
be happening to my hands—am I getting goose pimples or 
what? You get them when you’re scared, don’t you? Where 
is the present—is it still in my hand? 

Gita gripped the paper packet, slowing down as she 
approached the house. 

The lights are on. Outside, it is dark. There is no one 
around. The flowers have all gone to sleep. 

The cook opened the door. 

‘Where is Mom?’ Gita asked. 

‘Ma has gone to Mishrababu’s house, the children are 
out playing, Babu has not returned from office.’ 
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So Mom is not there. No one is there. Doesn’t Mom 
remember today’s her birthday? She will be back soon, I 
guess. I must tell her I have come out first in the class. 
But before she comes back, let me install my present, close 
to the light somewhere. Let it be the middle room. Then 
Mom can’t miss it. She will be thrilled to bits. It’s lucky 
for me nobody is around. 

Should I open the packet here? Not a bad idea. 


On her way, Gita stopped near the door opening to the 
backyard. It was wide ajar. 

It is dark all around. More so around the trees. The 
darkness is eloquent. It has many voices. Not voices, but tHe 
whispers of the breeze. The trees are exchanging notes, maybe. 
A solitary light can be seen of a faraway house. TiHe 
Chowdhurys’ upstairs look so well-lit. Why doesn’t the ligHt 
tremble in the breeze? i) 


My favourite photograph hangs from the wall. Mummy 
is holding me in her arms. Lord, she is not smiling: WHY 
is she so grim suddenly? £ 


The darkness is quivering in the breeze. How it whispers. 
But nothing happens in the light, it’s so dull. And MomY ‘is 
there in the light, cold and aloof like a pillar. The brééfe 
does not reach her. I wish it could set her hair flying and 
her thin little lips atrembling. She ought to end her stony 
silence. Can’t she?Can’t she talk and laugh, even get angry” 


What will happen if Mom becomes dumb like this 
photograph? , 

Look, the moon is up over the far corner of the police 
lines. What a moon, this jagged slice! Not even neaily cut 
into half by a knife, but plucked out roughly. But what is 
that pale ring around it, the mist? 


‘Hello, Moon Uncle!’ Gita called out. 

But why is the moon called uncle? Mom has four 
brothers, is he the fifth? Anyhow, this uncle’s tace is round 
and tair. Likes Mom’s. He looks like smiling. No, the poor 
dear is sulking. He is lonely, there’s no one around to keep 
company, not even a little star. Is he lonely like Mom? 
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Gita went to the drawing room and rummaged through 
her toys. 

The bride and groom. Flanked by little drummers and 
musicians. The bride’s trousseau include a cot, an almirah, a 
table and a sofa set. How about giving her a sewing machine 
and a radio? Well, [ must remember to ask Mom to buy 
me these two. 

Lord Mahadev is watching everything from the topmost 
shelf. He’s standing on one leg. The damru dangles from his 
hand. Bom...bom...bom—the damru beats—bom...bom... 

Well, where do I keep my present? 

Will Mom give it back to me afterwards? Never mind. 
This is hers, she can do whatever she likes with it. 

Let me take off the wrapper. Ready, one, two, three! 
There, it’s awful to be covered in such a dirty piece of paper. 
J asked the salesman to put it in a nice looking box, but 
the fellow wouldn’t. 


Present, my present! A lotus. Lovely white shells arranged 
one after the other as petals, each fringed with a golden line. 
A tuft of yellow in the middle. 

The salesman said I could have had one with gold-and-silver 
work for a little more money. Never mind, the one in hand is 
pretty enough. 

Let me put it on the shelf. Near Lord Mahadev. Then 
I will switch off all the lights in the house except the one 
in this room. The light should fall only on the Lord and 
the lotus. 

Isn’t it nifty? Of course, it is. What do you have to 
say ’bout it, Mr Mahadev? 

Holding the lotus, Gita groped her way to the middle 
room in the dark. She switched on the light and the room 
was flooded. 

What, the bed has not been made still? The washings 
of the children are piled in a heap. God help Kulia. Mom 
is going to make mincemeat of him. 

Hey, what’s that—that dazzling wonder on the corner 
shelf? Is it of stone, or silver? How it hogs all the light. 
Who could have brought it? 
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Let me get it down. No, I can’t reach it. Shall I stand 
on the edge of the cot and try? 

Putting down her present on the windowsill, Gita clambered 
over the edge of the cot. 

Why, it looks even grander from near. What is it? A 
castle? A temple? No, wait, it must be that Taj Mahal. Yes, 
there is a picture of it in the history book. It is in Agra 
and is made out of milk-white marble. Who built it? 
Who?... 

Is this replica also made of pure marble? Yes, it could 
be, so smooth and nice it feels. How much do such things 
cost? 

What's this small piece of paper under it? Something 
is scribbled in green ink. Let’s see. ‘To Nuabou, on her 
birthday—Bonu.’ So Bonudada has given this. has he? His 
present for Mom, huh? 


‘Gitadidi,’ said Kulia, stealing in from behind. ‘Don’t touch 
it. Bonudada has put it there. Ma has not seen it yet. 

‘Enough! And now off you go.’ 

So this is Bonudada's present! A lovely thing, a pretty 
costly thing. Mom will be pleased. But why? 1s it because 
it's costly and lovely, or is it because Bonudada has given 
it? 

My present is on the window-sill. Lying in a dark 
corner. It does not even look white, let alone shine. Frankly, 
if you ask me, it looks downright uéely. 

Should I give it to her? What's the use? Look at 
the cute Taj Mahal and look at this mess of snail-shells. 
Mom will stow it away somewhere and forget it clean. 

What if Bonudada’s present happens to get broken, of 
thrown away? 


No, no, my present is good and nice. Taj Mahols are 
the kind of presents that the elders give, my present is the 
kind that the kids give. Mom will be as happy with it as 
with Bonudada’s. 

But will this wonder be left here, or shall I put it in 
the drawing room? The Chowdhurys have displayed all the 
things they got from Mysore in their drawing room. So have 
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we the things Nandabhai got us from Bombay. In fitness of 
things, this present of Bonudada belongs there, it will look 
nice. 

And in its place let me install my lotus. Mom’s eyes 
will catch it the moment she comes in. 

Picking up the Taj Mahal carefully in one hand, Gita 
climbed down. 

Oh no, no...oh! 

A thud, and the Taj Mahal was in splinters. Gita stood 
aghast. There was abject fear in her eyes as if the world had 
come to an end. 

Oh God, what has happened! Oh my, why did it 
happen! 

A beautiful birthday present for Mom is broken. 
Bonudada’s present is broken. This will break Mom’s heart. 
Oh, that wretched thing is still lying on the window-sill. Shall 
1 break it and be done with everything? 

No, I have not broken anything. I have not done 
anything on purpose. I did not wish that Bonudada’s present 
should break. I know Mom would have been happier to have 
his present. I simply tried to put it in the drawing room. 
I thought it would look better there. 


Mom will understand me. Won’t she? But why did I 
want to remove it to the drawing room at all? Why was I 
dying to keep m:y present here? 

No, I have not done anything on purpose. I have not 
broken Bonudada’s present. It fell from my hand and broke. 
I did not throw it on the floor. Mom loves me. Surely she 
will understand. 

But Bonudada’s present is broken! 

So what? It’s nota present of mine, nor daddy’s! Mom 
might not get angry at all. Maybe she will be a little upset, 
that’s all. 

But why did I try to remove it from this place, 
Bonudada’s Taj? Because I wanted Mom to see my present 
before anyone else's, huh? Oh, why did 1 do it? Of course, 
Bonudada’s present is better than mine. To Mom, his present 
is more beautiful than mine. 
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It is time for their return. Mom will be back. Bonudada 
will be back. With that cocky smile of his, oh God! Daddy 
will be back. But he does not, matter, does he? 

Oh, why did 1 do it? 

Gita covered her face and slumped on the floor. The 
scalding tears drenched her fingers. 


IV 


The squeak cof shoes. Who’s come? Thank God, it’s 
not Bonudada. It’s Daddy. 

Gita’s father entered the room and surveyed the mess, 
his face clouded and care-worn as ever. ‘What’s broken here?’ 
he asked. ‘J am asking what is broken here!’ 

‘A present, Daddy. Bonudada had got it for Mom.’ 

Why is Daddy silent? Is he thinking of something? 
Why, he is walking off without another word! 


Her face brightened in spite of the tears. She seemed 
to find a ray of hope. 


Should I ask? Should I or should 1 not? Why shouldn’t 
1? 

‘Daddy!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Daddy, have you got Mom a present?’ 


COMPANIONS IN SORROW 


Bimal Ray was up and about at daybreak. Though past 
his prime, he was still fit as a fiddle; his face bore no 
wrinkles and the thick mat of hair on his head not a trace 
of grey. His thin lips, ever tentatively pursed, lent him a 
wistful, yearning look, At any remark on his youthful appearance, 
however, he would hang down his head with a little ruefub 
smile, unable to figure out why people failed to understand 
he too had his own share of misery. This gesture of mild 
distress, ironically, further heightened his Jooks; in fact it 
imparted a soft tragic glow to his countenance. 

He surveyed his dear old single bed. Ranjana was fast 
asleep on another, set a little apart from his. He was so 
possessive about his own bed that he became visibly discomfited 
if anyone sat on it. He would be incensed that an unwanted, 
alien body should leave its gratuitous imprint on his bed; he’d 
hurry to wipe it off, he would brush it frantically to remove 
the trace of that otherness. 

He let his wife sleep as he proceeded to make the 
bed. Fishing out the two books he had stowed under the 
pillow the previous night, he put them back in their place 
on the shelf. His glance lingered on his motley collection. 

He picked up the Bhagavad Gita and began to (leaf 
through it. Halfway through a sloka, his mind began to wander. 
Outsice, in the garden three red flowers bloomed in a close 
bunch. Perched on a bough, two straggly crows cawed 
unrelentingly, as if tutored, one after the other, one loud and 
raucous and the other subdued. 

The sights and sounds of the mellow, tender morning 
thrilled his heart. I must still be young, he thought, as he 
marvelled at his gift to be moved by the sublime splendours 
of the world. The youth in me is not yet dead. Oh, the 
relief, the happiness! 

But the happiness did not last long. A cosmic grief 
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stole softly into him. All these radiant joys of youth are 
lost to me for no fault of mine and I cannot even noise 
it around. Just as an unloved boy who cannot confide his feelings 
to anyone for fear of being misunderstood. 

He did not let this dark feeling overtake him; he clipped 
it determinedly before it could take wings. 

He turned to his morning chores: the toilet, yoga asans 
and answering the mail. 

‘What time jis it?” Ranjana asked weakly, as she woke 
up. She sat on the bed, without bothering to arrange ther 
disheveled sari and huair. 

‘Halt past nine.’ 

‘Oh God, Tve such a terrible headache!’ 

‘Headache?’ he turned from the mirror and faced her. 
‘Headache again? Why, only last Monday...’ 

‘Last Monday!’ Ranjana smiled, in spite of the pain 
contorting her face. ‘Then I had a fever, not headache. Today 
it's not fever, but *? She gripped her head. 

Yes, it shows on her face, the pain, he thought. Poor 
thing, she has to put up with it. 

‘<I will go and see Dr Banerjee,’ he said. “I will ask 
him to suggest a specialist. It’s time we consult one. You 
must have a thorough checkup before you get started on a 
new course of treatment.’ He put his hand on her forehead. 
‘Thank God, there’s no fever. But don’t move out of the 
bed. Take two aspirins and rest. Don’t strain yourself.’ 

He went into the drawing room to make a few telephone 
calls. 

‘] might be a little late to office this morning,’ he told 
his boss. ‘My wife is not well, and I have to iake her to 
the doctor.’ 


‘Of course!’ his boss assured him. “It’s perfectly all 
right. I am sorry to hear...’ 

‘Thank you,’ Bimal murmured gracefully. ‘Thank you.’ 

Next he rang up the doctor. ‘Mrs Ray's taken ill again. 
I would like to see you right away, Will you be there in 
your chamber?...Thank you so much.’ 

He sat down to breakfast with a lighter frame of mind. 
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‘What will you have?’ the cook asked. ‘Fried eggs or 
omelette?” 
‘Omelette,’ he replied. 


As he waited for it, he felt a sense of vacancy enveloping 
him. Ranjana’s down again, he mused. It’s been Jike this 
eversince we were married—how many years more now? Maybe 
it will be like this to the very end, there'll be no way out. 

Having resigned himself to his misfortune, he put his 
mind to breakfast. One must eat, he thought. It is futile to 
ignore the demands of the body. One cannot simply wish 
away the imperatives of life. 


He finished with the doctor and drove to his office. 
Getting down to his work, he set upon the files with the 
same gusto as the omelette at breakfast. One must make life 
a complete whole, he exhorted himself. Whole, complete, full. 
Okay, there’s suffering, but it has always been there. One 
cannot banish it entirely. One must only learn to push ahead 
in spite of it, join the fun and fiesta and explore the hidden 
depths of life. Look at old Joglekar. His eldest son died 
prematurely. It was such a shock. But Joglekar did not give 
up his music. Look at Bhowmick, the playwright. His card 
games and theatre did not cease because his wife ran 
away with someone. Jf they did not go to pieces, then 
why should 1? 

Determination surged through him. The mountain of files 
melted away. He got on to drawing up a blueprint for a rural 
reconstruction programme. He scribbled furiously, chiselling 
the outlines like a sculptor. He glowed with the effort. 


He looked up and saw Miss Dey, his office assistant, 
sweeping into the room. Unlike other days, he was not irked 
at this interruption; on the contrary, he welcomed it. 


Watching her closely, perhaps for the first time, he 
wondered how he had been blind to her so long. Well, she 
isn’t exactly a stunner, he thought, but quite a dish. The 
starched white sari, thin gold bangles and a small watch on 
her delicate wrists, and the intense look on her sharp, bony 
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face produced a pleasurable sensation in him. My, quite a 


spark, he thought. Quite. Enough to warm oneself with. Oh, 
why the hell not? 


Flustered by his appraising glance, Miss Dey became 
a trifle incoherent. ‘Sir,’ she stammered. “I’ve come to tell 
you about an urgent maliter. I came in twice this morning, 
but you were not there. Boss has asked me to tell you to 
have the papers ready tor tomorrow's conference,’ 


He reeled off the instructions. ‘I came in alittle late,’ 
he added, when she was about to leave. ‘My wife is not 
well.’ 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry,’ she said, and lingered a little 
longer than usual as if to commisserate with him. 

Bimal’s inspiration began to dry up after she left. The 
blueprint remained unfinished. He caught himself dreaming of 
women—who, unlike his wife, had the right blend of looks 
and brains, those with the stuff in them. Of course, Ranjana’s 
not to blame, he conceded egrudgingiy. She can’t help her 
sickness. But isn’t it unfair on me? 


He patted himself on the back for having been so faithful 
to his wife. I have basked in the proximity of some real 
pretty women, but did IT ever give in to the temptations. 
Didn’t Jamini Mishra once desire me? Discussing modern 
poetry one evening, she had cooed so suggestively: ‘Can the 
body and mind stay apart in love?’ As the evening wore on, 
she had shifted closer across the sofa. Eventually, when she 
offered her lips, almost begging to be taken, who could have 
resisted her? I merely kissed her and even apologised for it. 
She has changed a lot since then. She ventures nowhere near 
modern poetry. Her babble nowadays never leaves her husband, 
her children, her crockery and her curtains. Never mind, there 
are others, although some of them too far away from this 
place...Aunt Uma. Ample, comely, motherly. Talks with such 
animation, darts those unmistakably longing looks. She would 
love to tie me like a key to her sari-end and sling me across 
her shoulder...Cousin Saila. Simple, gay, a great giggler. Loves 
to stuff me with delicacies and stitch me hankies. Apparently 
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I am the younger brother who must be kept amused at any 
gost...Prema. Sleek, sophisticated. Appreciates a good hair-do 
as much as the intricacies of Physics. Loves to have me sitting 
with her all the time, listening to her incessant chatter. ‘Bimalbhai, 
I'd love to sketch you someday,’ she once exclaimed, breaking 
off in the middle of a conversation. ‘The day I learn to put 
a brush to canvas, the first person I will do will be you. 
And you know what I will paint of you? Not your eyes, or 
nose, or your ears, but your soul. Your soul! Which nobody 
but I know!’ God only knows what she meant, but I did not 
want to stir out of her presence, prepared to wait eternally. 
Maybe she would be my redemption, after all!...Then there’s 
Chhaya Saxena. Slim, dark, intelligent. Why do 1 call her 
Bhabi? What’s the most attractive thing about her? Her large 
brooding eyes? The tantalising curves of her body? The lightning 
flashes of her lovely white teeth? Her razor-sharp words that 
sting but never draw blood? Anyway, she’s fond of me, that 
rose. She brings home the truth that the rose has thorns not 
for nothing. 


It was lunch-time. Wrenching himself free of the reverie, 
he rang up home. Ranjana answered. Her headache had not 
subsided. 

‘On top of it, I feel so sick in the stomach,’ she complained. 
‘Like it was during last Puja, you know. Don’t tell me there 
is some kind of ulcer or something! But then why should 1 
have such a headache?”? 

‘Banerjee has promised to fix you up this time,’ he 
consoled her. ‘He has prescribed some medicines. I will get 
them on my way back. You stay in bed and rest...’ 


He sat back for a full agonising minute, savouring the 
burden of his grief. It will always be like this, he thought, 
to the very end. 

He glanced at his watch and thought he had time to 
drop in at Bhabi's place. 


Of course, I have every right to do it, he bristled 
righteously before his conscience could sting him. I am so 
goddamn unhappy. Oh hell, I needn’t justify myself, everyone 
will understand, even Ranjana. 
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He repeated this to himself as he drove to Chhaya 
Saxena’s place. He eagerly looked forward to meeting her in 
the drawing room, a window of which overlooked the mossy 
green walls of the neighbouring houses—houses with their 
prattling children, pictures of gods and goddesses dotted with 
sandalwood paste, unkempt tables littered with broken slates, 
torn notebooks and bathtowels, and parapets lined with flower 
pots. But none of this disorder and chaos affected Bhabi’s 
snug little drawing room. Then there was her presence, her 
fragrance. The fragrance of cloves and cinnamon, the fragrance 
of a full-blown flower hidden in dense foliage. 

He tingled with excitement. 

A perverse thought crossed his mind: Ranjana will never 
get well, at least not in near future. 

Before he could dismiss it, he had reached Bhabi’s place. 
He found her puppy frolicking away on a sand heap outside 
the house. 

Bbhabi answered the bell. Perhaps she had just woken 
up from her siesta, she looked achingly sweet and solemn 
like a goddess. Oh boy, beware of such dangerous goddesses, 
Bimal chuckled to himself. 

They had no serious discussion, no deep exploration, 
no excitement; yet everything was so utterly satisfying. Bimal 
loved every minute of it. For him her presence was enough. 
Her banter, her home-spun philosophy, her feminity. Oh, 
Bimalbabu, have you ever watched the grown-ups eating rasagollas? 
«Our neighbours little girl is such a cutie pie. She's sad that 
she can’t suck away a margo seed... Did 1 tell you Mr Saxena 
used to churn out love poems for quite some years afier our 
marriage?... Our puppy’s dovelife is truly disgraceful...Why do 
you always forget to fasten the second button of your shirt?... 
My niece has made up her mind not to cry at her wedding... 
I have a fervent wish to cry on my deathbed. Steaming hot 
coffee, the dip and rise of her sari-end, swayings of her slim 
dark body, clear ringing laughter. Bimal was entranced. 

Then, suddenly, moving closer to him, she remarked, 
out of the blue, ‘You look so chirpy. What's the matier— 
has your boss given you a pat on the back?’ 
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He winced. What nonsense, I’m happy, huh? 

He gave a sick grin. 

‘How’s Ranjana?’ she asked. 

Oh, my God! he groaned. What questions! What has 
happened to you, Bhabi? 

‘She is not well,” he replied. His face clouded and he 
became grave. “I had been to the doctor this morning...’ 

‘Whatever is the matter with her?’ she cut him short. 
‘Why doesn’t she keep well? You do not take good care of 
her, do you?’ 

He stared at her blankly. 

‘And how will you?’ she continued, breaking into a 
laugh. ‘You’re such an incorrigible narcissist.’ 

He smiled. So it’s not an accusation! Bhabi does not 
mean what she says. It’s just a joke. Oh Bhabi! 

“You know,’ she announced presently, ‘had I been in 
Ranjana’s place, I would not have spared you. I would have 
taught you how to take care of a wife.’ 

‘Thank heavens!’ he rallied. ‘I’m lucky.’ 

They burst out laughing. 


Back in the office, going over the files, Bhabi’s sweet 
rebuke came back to his mind. He felt awfully tickled. Well, 
how would it have been if Bhabi were my wife? What would 
she have taught me? Maybe I would have taught her a thing 
or two. 

Jt occurred to him to drop in at Prema’s place in the 
evening. He remembered her brother had just returned from 
America. Jt would be nice talking to him, he thought. And 
Prema is never stale. She n:ay reveal yet newer facets of 
her self. 

However, he decided against the visit and drove home. 
Bhabi’s remarks amused him no longer, they prickled. The 
joke had worn thin, leaving the implicit causticity of the 
reprimand stark. Why did she talk like that? What does she 
know about me? Who's Ranjana to her, after all? 

Eventually, it dawned on him that Bhabi, Jamini, Prema 
and the likes of them were the outsiders. They would always 
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remain outsiders. Always, no matter what. My poor sickly 
wife, she’s nobody to them. 


He looked out of the window. Fresh cucumbers were 
being sold on the roadside. Ranjana loved them. He stopped 
the car, but realised that she was not well enough to eat 
cucumbers. A little way ahead, grapes hung in a shop window. 
Ranjana loved grapes. Grapes vill be prohibitive, he thoveht, 
but never mind. 


He bought a big bunch. 


+ + + 


That morning, in spite of Fer excrrciating headache, 
Ranjana finished one crime thriller and siarted another. By 
midday she felt utterly worn out. When Bimal rarg her up 
from office, she complained how wretched she felt. Shortly 
afterwards she fell asleep. 


Mrs Bardhan, a middle-aged woman living in the 
building, woke her up. She was an acquaintance who dropped 
in occasionally to enquire after Ranjana and smother her 
with unsolicited advice into the bargain. She was notorious 
for imposing herself on many other hapless women in the 
building. 

‘I thought to myself, how come I have not seen our 
dear Ranjana in such a long time, let me go and look her 
up,” Mrs Bardhan began. ‘Say, aren’t you keeping well??’ 

Ranjana did not answer. She wished the woman would 
go away. But Mrs Bardhan planted herself firmly on a 
chair. l 

‘Why is it that you fall ill so often?’ she continued. 
‘You pretend or what?’ Then she broke into a cackle. ‘Dont 
mind. I was just joking. There was a cousin of mine, you 
know. She was down with something or other almost every 
week. I used to wonder why. Then I found cut that her 
husband never paid her any attention unless she was ill. He 
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hung around the clubs and movie halls.” She gave a meaningful 
snort. ‘Of course your husband is not like that...’ 

After drivelling on for some time Mrs Bardhan advised 
Ranjana to go back to sleep and left. Rarjana could no 
longer concentrate on her thriller; she was deeply disturbed. 
Oh, hang that silly woman, she muttered. She’s a jealous old 
hag, that's what she is. She won’t Jet anyone alone. Why 
does she have to butt into others’ affairs? What does she 
think—everybody is like her cousin or what? How smuvely 
did she reel off her yarn! 1 know my husband. He is not 
like that. He hardly ever goes 10 movies, certainly never 
without me. He does not hang out in clubs either. 

Yes, I realise I am falling ill a little too often. But 
what can I do? How can 1 help it? Do others think as Mrs 
Bardhan does? Maybe they do. Does he too think like them? 
Does he imagine that I—? 

She telt overwhelmed. Anyone watching her then would 
have found her attractive. In spite of her swollen eyes, sagging 
cheeks and dry lips, she exuded an aura of intense beauty. 
There was anger in her face—anger and sorrow, jealousy and 
fear. Why should he think so? she thought. What right has 
he? What is it to him if I am sickly? Who is asking him 
to worry his head off? I was never like this before! Doesn’t 
he remember that? Doesn’t he know how much I wanted to 
marry him? There were others—Damayanti, Supriti, Bonu and 
Nina. They all lost, while I won. Haven’t I won? Or am! 
destined never to taste the victory? But why? What sin have 
I committed? 

She broke into a sob. I have now been married for 
sixteen years. In another couple of years I will become another 
Mrs Bardhan, oh God! 

Bimal walked in gaily. He stopped short on seeing his 
wife. He could never stand the sight of women crying. My 
poor wife, he thought. My poor sickly wife. 

He sat down beside her and handed her the grapes one 
by one. Our sorrow is our own, both of them suddenly 
realised, our very own. No one else will ever understand 
it. 
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All over once again they fell in love with each other. 

At night they lay in their separate beds. Ranjana’s 
headache had ceased and she now rushed through her thriller. 
For a long time Bimal could not decide what to read. Finally, 
he picked up a current bestseller. He remembered Prema was 
in raptures over it. It was supposed to have a compelling 
(a darling, in Prema’s words ) character resembling Bimal. 


POISON 


I am a sucker for friends. 

Sometimes, when I am home from office, 1 feel restless. 
I scan the books on the shelf, but do not feel like reading 
a thing. The evening might be quiet and nice, but somehow 
I would not relish the prospect of spending it wrapped in my 
domestic bliss. Then I fall to thinking how much I have owed 
to my friends. I would turn them over in my mind, wondering 
who to visit. Chandra? Shome, my colleague? Jayibabu, my 
father’s best friend’s son? Shankar Sahu, a college chum who 
owns a business here? Jayaraman. a friend of the neighbours? 
Nath, the husband of one of Nilima’s best friends at the ladies 
club? Ten or twelve of thern in all. They may differ in their 
views on palmistry, homoeopathy and Vietnam, but there is 
no gainsaying they are well-informed; they can strike up a 
conversation on any subject with equal ease. They never work 
themselves to a frenzy, while thrashing out an issue. In short, 
they have perfect drawing room manners. Jokes never fall flat 
on them. The evening is most pleasantly killed with any one 
of them around. 

‘So who do we visit this evening?’ I asked my wife 
aimlessly, one July evening. 

Just then the telephone rang. It was Mrs Nath. ‘Could 
you please drop in and have a lock at our imported refrigerator?’ 
she enquired. ‘We would love to have your opinion.’ 

‘Fine,’ I said. ‘We are game.’ 


We were preparing to set out when Chandra arrived with 
his newly-wed wife. We were in a fix. There was no question 
of disposing them off in a jiffy. Anupam Chandra was a 
perfect gentleman and Mrs Chandra incredibly beautiful. (She 
looked stunning in her orange chiffon sari—how old was she?) 


Before I could, Nilima suggested they came along with 
us to the Naths. The husband and wife exchanged glances and, 
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to my surprise, agreed rather readily. Mrs Chandra said she 
had met Mrs Nath a couple of times and liked her. 
‘But we should get back before eight,’ said Chandra, 
looking at his watch. ‘I have some work to catch up with.’ 
I felt relieved. I knew they would not refuse; we 
wouldn't have let them anyway. Mrs Chandra deserved to be 
seen and admired by all our friends. 


Nilima is not short on taste, and 1 hardly suffer from 
envy. We decided she would dress plainly and not appear to 
be competing with Mrs Chandra. She chose a white cotton 
sari with a golden border and a yellow blouse. With matching 
bangles and sandals, of course. ‘My,’ she said, “I hope people 
do not take me for Mrs Chandra’s maid!’ 


We mere about to step out of the house when the 
telephone rang again. I picked up the receiver with some 
trepidation. 

‘Hello!’ shouted Sankar Sahu. ‘What are you people 
doing? Why don’t you come over to our place? By the way, 
did you see Ramakanta? Why, he was here two whole days. 
Yes, he did put up with us...How’s Nilima Devi?...’Once he 
got started, Shankar would not stop, he goes on and on, the 
blabbermouth. I cut him short and told him about our 
engagement. 


‘Fine,’ he said enthusiastically. ‘We will drive over. Nath 
is an old acquaintance, you know. I have supplied iron to 
his company recently. That man is really smait, you know... 
Mandi was telling...’ 

I managed to put down the receiver on him. Is there 
anything on earth that this Shankar Trading Company does 
not supply? I wondered. That perpetual back-bencher in the 
college has really made it in life and will rise higher still. 


We piled into Chandra’s car and drove off. 

As we slowed down at the mouth of the narrow bridge 
over the canal, the ubiquitous beggar girl hurried towards 
us. 

‘Fortune will smile on you, Ma,’ she whined. ‘You will 
be blessed with many sons, Ma. Your sons will become big 
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sahibs, Ma. Throw me a coin, Ma. One four-anna coin. Only 
one, Ma.’ 

It got my goat that a slip of a girl should speak like 
a veteran beggar. Her parents must be heartless bums, TI thought 
and, with a furtive glance at my companions, threw her a 
ten paisa coin. 

It did not escape Anupam Chandra. ‘These people should 
not be encouraged,’ he remarked. 

“You are right,” I mumbled, smiling sheepishly. 

We reached Nath’s house. They were entertaining a 
couple we did not know. A shining refrigerator, freshly un- 
packed, occupied the middle of the room as if it were the chief 
guest of the evening. 


‘This is Dr Gupta,’ said Nath, introducing ithe corrple 
to us. ‘A well-known physician and a family friend. Mrs 
Gupta.’ 

I rushed through the formality of exchanging plcasantries 
with the Guptas. ‘Wonderful I spluttered, eyeing the 
refrigerator. 


The others murmured their appreciation. But not Anupam 
Chandra. He took his time to greet everyone. Then he settled 
down comfortably on a sofa and cast an expertly look at 
the refrigerator. ‘Yes,’ ke smiled. ‘It looks nice.’ 

There, that’s Chandra for you, I thought. He makes 
it obvious that the quiet appreciation of his is worth all the 
gushing praises of the rest! 


‘Yes, it is nice,’ 1epeated Chandra. 
The Naths looked up at him gratefully. 


I could not help adm:iring Chandra. How well did his 
words and gestures express his feelings. Y-e-s, I’ve seen this 
refrigerator, he seemed to say, and I tell you I quite like it, 
but what's there to shout and jump about so much? What a 
cool chap. How serenely he must be behaving in his office! 
Y-e-s, I have examined jour case, my observation is there on 
the file; y-e-s, vour application is rejected. Cool Anupam 
Chandra. Y-e-s, I did get married again. Y-e-s, within three 
months of my wife's death. Y-e-s, to my sister-in-law, 
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Mrs Chandra’s chiffon sari billowed in the breeze like 
the outstretched arms of an ardent lover. 

How unlike her husband, 1 thought. Perhaps the moment 
Anupam Chandra realised he had enough of grieving, the 
cool fellow must have gone about the task of falling in love 
with the then sister-in-law—his current wife—without the slightest 
fuss. Perhaps this kind of level-headedness made him refuse 
alms to the beggars as well. I looked at him in admiration. 
Y-e-s, T thought to myself, only if everyone of us could make 
up our minds like him the world would have been so much 
a better place. 


Vishnu Narayan Nath is one-third bald, but it is precisely 
this broad forehead rendered further so by a receding hairlir.e 
that gave him an air of the man of the world. His laughter, 
though cringing, never made him lIcok foolish; his chin, 
though bereft of a manly stubble, does not impress you as 
weak; neither does his small build inspire ridicule. Thosc who 
do not know Nath well enough might mistake him for a 
slimy middleman or a smart broker. However, to those who 
know what an intelligent and hard-working person he is, his 
sweaty forehand, thick glasses, strong wrists and bulging belly 
serve to strengthen this impression. Further when he breaks 
into his intectious laughter, he is simply irresistible. 

‘Thanks,’ said Nath, acknowledging the polite remarks. 
“You do not know the trouble [I have had. At one point 
Mira said, never mind, let us settle for an Indian make. 
But I said no. You’ve got to take pains if you want a good 
thing in life. Well, if you do nat get it in the end, that’s 
your bad luck. But you cannot possibly give up without 
trying, can you?” 

Mrs Nath puckered her face in mock reproach, as if 
to say, oh you silly old boy, how you show off! 

‘The first thing is to find a chap who is willing to 
get the thing for you from abroad.’ continved Nath. ‘Of 
course, I knew a lot of people, but you can’t possibly make 
a request to any old fellow, can you? Then 1 found Surajit 
Malhotra. You must have heard of Malhotra Brothers the 
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contractors. They happen to do a lot of business with re. 
Well, Surajit has a brother working in one of our embassies 
abroad.’ 

Then where was the problem? I thought. 

‘That was not the end of the matter,” Nath smiled. 
‘How does one now get it into the country? The import 
duty is prohibitive, and to claim exemption one has to prove 
the thing’s been used for over a year. Malhotra'’s brother, 
however, was due in India within four months.’ 


He posed the seemingly insoluble problem to us and 
sat back in obvious satisfaction. We waited for him to pick 
it up again. 

Mrs Chandra fidgeted. ‘There is a way out,’ she ventured 
hesitantly. ‘Well, sprinkle some dal and curry inside the 
refrigerator. Do not rub off the stains. Yes, mahe sure you 
don’t. That’s crucial.’ 

‘What a cute idea!’ chuckled Nath, and we all burst out 
laughing. 1 had a suspicion she was being deliberately naive 
to heighten her appeal; it was evident fiom the way she 
lisped. She behaved like a baby breaking into a tentative 
trot, quite sure that someone will pick her up if she fell. 
Old Anupam Chandra could never have pardoned himself 
had he not married this sprite, I thought. 


‘The Customs!” declared Nath, before the Jaughter died 
down. ‘It is not easy to hoodwink those blokes. But then 1 
am not the kind of chap to throw up my hands. So what 
I suggested to Malhotra, you know...’ 

Just then the drawing room curtain parted and Shankar 
Sahu strode in, with Mandakini in tow, bestowing a breezy 
hello on the company. Mandakini’s loud rcd sari was printed 
with exotic flowers. She reeked of a strong perfume. I 
wondered if it emanated from those bizarre flowers on the 
fabric. 

‘We got held up...’ Mandakini started immediately, 
sinking down beside Mrs Nath. 

There was a split in the group. While Nath continued 
with the Customs and refrigerator, the ladies chatted among 
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themselves. Although I was listening to Nath, I could not 
help overhearing some of their talk. Quite a few of their 
words had an unfamiliar ring. The word butler was being 
dropped a little too often. Who is he? I wondered. One Mr 
Butler, or a butler? 


Nath approached the end of his story. The date on the 
purchase voucher was manipulated, everything was put in 
order, down to the food stains. But still the Customs chaps 
demanded duty. The clearing agent could do nothing. Malhotra 
came to Nath with a sullen face and suggested he doled out 
some cash. Naturally Nath flared up. There was a limit to 
his patience. To hell with the refrigerator, he thundered, I 
cannot suck up to these thieves. ( ‘That's right,” Shankar piped 
in. ‘They’re all thieves, everyone of them, from top to bottem.’) 
However, God came to his rescue. The sanction order for a 
lucrative contract to Malhotra had to have his approval, and 
Nath decided to sit over it, A couple of days later Malhotra 
gave him a ring. The refrigerator had been cleared. 


After he was through with his story, Nath cast a 
reproving glance at his twelve-cubic-feet accomplishment, as if 
upbraiding it for the trouble it had been. 


We all looked at his acquisition, tacitly appreciating his 
hard-earned satisfaction. None of us are really rich, I thought 
to myself. We are just modestly well-off, that’s all. Yet what 
obstacles don’t we face to manage a barely comfortable living! 
It takes so little—say, an imported refrigerator—to gratify us. 
What do the rich know of the agony of our desires and 
raptures in fulfilment? Well, let them not. Who is craving 
for their tinsel paradise anyway? We are happy enough with 
our kind of life, 

‘Do you know Dutta-Chowdhury of the Customs?’ 
Chandra broke the silence. ‘He happens to be a relation of 
mine.’ 

We had heard of Dutta-Chowdhry who was a big shot 
in the Customs. We had no reason to doubt Chandra’s familial 
connection. But what surprised me was why did a correct 
chap like Chandra come out with it. Maybe he threw a hint 
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that Nath could have saved himself all the troubles if he had 
sought his, Chandra’s, help. 

‘Oh, I didn’t know,’ said Nath. ‘I will keep jit in 
mind. | have asked a friend of mine in Germany to get me 
a tape recorder. Let’s hope...’ 


I was glad to see two of my friends, hitherto unknown 
to each other, getting on famously. 


The ladies were immersed in conversation. They were 
twittering excitedly about their problems. ‘Really, I tell you,’ 
droned Mrs Sahu. ‘Life has become so difficult, Cheese is a 
dream, good butter has vanished from the market...” ‘What 
is this country coming to!’ Mrs Nath sighed solemnly. She 
was used to making speeches at the ladies club. ‘Nobody 
understands, nobody bothers. Our children do not even get 
fresh air to breathe, let alone a good diet. You know, once 
our club sought a grant for a new park. Can you imagine 
what the government said?...” Nilima would not miss making 
her presence felt. ‘I am always after my husband to go back 
to the village and farming,’ she said. ‘What is left in these 
white collar jobs?' ‘Listen!’ Mrs Chandra cooed. “Is it true 
the government is going to confiscate all our gold jewellery?’ 


They ought to know, I thought. After all, they are the 
ones who run our households, our little worlds, braving all 
wants and difficulties. The other day, on the breakfast table, 
Nilima said she would give up eggs. Come off it, I told her, 
don’t you bother about the prices. She was already so thin 
from dieting that I shuddered to think what would happen 
to her if she gave up eggs and milk. I saw to it that she 
went back on her decision. 


Let them chatter, I thought indulgently. Let them chatter 
away, the little sparrows, Let all the fascinating manifestations 
of their housewifery bloom forth. We husbands joined them 
for a while, before switching back to the more important 
things that customarily engaged us; the world situation, the 
prospects of war and peace, the UN and the Gemini rocket. 

‘By the way, did you see today’s newspaper?’ began 
Dr Gupta. ‘Don't you think we should go for the Bomb?” 
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I grew alarmed. It was difficult to avoid sharp arguments 
over such an issue. 

Dr Gupta allayed my fears. ‘But then what’s the 
use?’ he resumed. ‘The need of the hour is not the Bomb, 
but discipline. I tell you so long our people do not realise 
the importance of discipline nothing can save them...’ 

Discipline. That’s right, nobody in his right mind could 
dispute this. I imagined rows of khaki clad workers goose- 
stepping in perfect unison, interminable long sheets of tempered 
steel rolling out of the factories and shimmering gloriously in 
morning light, the reflections shooting back to the sun. I 
imagined Dr Gupta marching along with them, his shrunken 
cheeks lit in an unearthly glow and his spare frame bristling 
with sheer energy. I am not only a doctor, he seemed to 
proclaim, I am a soldier as well, I have put behind all my 
selfish interests and joined the fight for the common cause. 


But how many are there like Dr Gupta? I thought. Or 
for that matter like us? Very few. On the contrary, the number 
of those that come to blows over trifles is legion. I suddenly 
remembered the cinema hall near my office. Hoardes of seedy- 
looking guys queue up in the scorching sun to buy the eight- 
anna tickets. Sometimes the queue stretches right up to the 
middle of the road, blocking the traffic. From my window, I 
sometimes watch them. They push and shove cach other, break 
the queue, and start brawls, Now and then the police would 
swoop down and take a whack at them. It’s awful. Why do 
people behave like this for a stupid cinema ticket? They 
behave in the same uncivilized manner in the hospitals also. 
They would not pay heed to the doctors’ or sisters’ pleadings. 
Even in temples they behave no better. They bump on each 
Hther and shriek out their prayers to God. Hovwv terrible! 


Does Dr Gupta have such people in mind? I wondered. 
Maybe he has. There are plenty of these people in the world. 
Indeed, far too many. But then why should it plunge us in 
despair? If people like us throw in the towel who will save 
the country? Certainly not those with fat bank balances, the 
ones who blow up millions in a single night in casinos, the 
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ones on whom scores of servants wait hand and foot, the 
chaps who own a fleet of imported cars! Why, they live in 
such olympian heights that they barely notice anything. If 
anyone could do something, it has to be people like us—me, 
Gupta, Nath, Chandra and Shankar Sahu. 

‘What is lacking is education,’ interjected Nath, running 
his hand over his broad forehead, taking the words out of 
my mouth, ‘Proper education.’ 

‘That’s right,’ added Shankar. ‘You need education plus 
eontrol.’ 

Chandra knitted his brows. Taking off his glasses, he 
blew on the lenses and wiped them slowly. He looked amused 
like the authority on a subject who does not mind lesser 
mortals expressing their opinions. 

‘You know what I do?’ said Dr Gupta. ‘If a patient 
does not follow my prescription to the letter, I ask him to 
go off to some other doctor, 1 tell him point blank I won’t 
starve...’ 

I wondered what the Jadies were talking about. Were 
they still on starvation? J] perked my ears. Mrs Nath was 
waxing eloquent about God knows what. Suddenly Mrs Sahu 
burst into a cackle. ‘Oh no!’ she gasped. ‘My butler is not 
like that. Once what happened, you know...’ 

Again that butler! 

Then it occured to me that Shankar Sahu and Mandakini 
might have engaged a butler. But why a butler? Why not a 
servant, or a bearer? Good God, why did they have to have 
a butler of all things? A great uneasiness rankled in my mind— 
the uneasiness of not being able to find the curio a right 
place in a drawing room. 

‘The income tax is killing,” sighed Nath. ‘No matter 
how well you keep the books, the hounds will be after your 
blood.’ 

‘Those thugs!’ snapped Shankar, adding proudly that he 
had found ways of getting around them. 

‘Maybe you do not have to pay income tax!’ Chandra 
smiled at Dr Gupta who smiled back at him. 
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‘But why not?’ asked Mrs Chandra, her eyes wide with 
wonder. ‘Are doctors exempt trom income tax?’ 


It drew a hearty laugh from everyone. 


We fell to chatting about other things. The ladies joined 
us. Housekeeping and art mingled with politics and economics. 
Ikebana, Chinese chop suey, Italian piazza, French perfumes 
and American jazz mixed beautifully. Even Nilima, who had 
never been abroad, put in an erudite remark or two about 
Continental glass and porcelaine crockery. 


But I did not feel good. I could not get over the fact 
that Mandakini and Shankar had engaged a butler. True, they 
owned a big house and a big second-hand car, and they threw 
parties every once in a while, but couldn’t they have done 
without a butler? Mandakini did not speak English particularly 
well. Of course, that was not the point, but did they realise 
they were doing themselves and this cosy littte community of 
ours an incalculable harm? What is a butler but an unnecessary 
appendage? 1 shuddered at the prospect of having a butler 
snigger at me. 


But why bother about it so much? T tried to reason 
with myself. Mrs Sahu’s blessed butler is her business, and 
thank God Naths do not have one to plague us. So why 
worry? 


But my mind was not at peace. An inexplicable fear 
that a butler was lurking scmewhere around still haunted 
me. 

A servant of Nath, dressed in all-whites, ambled in 
with soft drinks. Could he be a butler? I wondered. Perhaps 
he is, no matter by what name the Naths catled him. Perhaps 
our old Panua who goes about in a small dhoti and torn 
vest is one, too. It is not clothes and appearance that make 
them. It is their mind, their temperament and attitude, that 
counts—their cold detatchment, their dumb hostility. 


1 watched the liveried servant getting on with his work 
most impassively. He set the glasses on the coasters with an 
air of one serving the nectar from heaven. Does he see through 
the whole thing—the babble and laughter, the inane exclama- 
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tions and questions, the rustle of incoherent thoughts being 
hastily arranged in our heads, the dip and rise of the sari- 
ends, the drumming of nervous fingers on the table, the 
biting of lips and all that? Yes, he does. He is observant, 
the throbbing veins of his thick néck testify to his reactions. But 
for some vague reason probably he does not want to Jet 
the mask drop. Maybe he does tlot delgn to talk to lesser 
humans like us. Does he know we are not what we affect 
to be, the rich folks? Well, what does he think of us? I 
suddenly felt sick. I apprehended that fNaths' butler might 
bellow out with a deep subterranean violence which would 
annihilate us in fio time. 

Well, if he does, the fault is n6t his. The fault lies 
with people like Shankar Sahu and his worthy wife who 
have made him so menacing, Have a house and a car and 
all the rest, no one is stopping you, but, for heaven’s sake, 
why engage a butler, huh? Imagine this servant of Nath 
and our Panui and the servants of the others present here 
being transformed into butlers overhight! Not unlikely; for 
we are all friends, Shankar Sahu and the rest of us; we are 
in the samé boat. We only appear rich. That’s the truth 
and is nothing to be ashamed of; on the contrary, it ought 
to be a matter of pride. Who the hell is a butler to look 
down upon us? 

Is this fellow a spy in the house of the Naths? It 
occurred to me that he is actuatly one of those who queue 
up in front of the cinema ball in the scorching sun. He 
has infiltrated into this place urider the garb of a disciplined 
butler. And He is lying in wait, biding his time. Waiting 
for inquilab. And wheh the great Moment comes, he will 
spring fortb. He will not look at us twice. And why should 
he? We are neither foes nor friends. We do not share his 
belief in inquilab, we are incapable of striking back; we are 
petty and despicable as far as he is concerned. Even out 
greatest lapses and shortcomings are mere peccadilloes in his 
eyes; we do not matter. He will not stoop to use arms, 
should he at all decide to exterminate us. He will consider 
that too low. He will not deign to touch us; tbe vermins, 
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Jest the physical conlact defiled him. Maybe, in sheer pity 
and contempt, he will order us to swallow poison. What a 
fine end for us! 

What were they talking about, the ladies? I flapped 
my ears. Mrs Nath was tipping them where to get the best 
Basumali rice at a reasonable price in the black market. 

I hurried back to my thoughts; my gaze rivetted on 
the glass of orange juice in front of me. 

Mrs Chandra looked up. ‘My,’ she trilled, ‘why does 
Mr Das stare so at the sherbet? Does he suspect it’s 
poisoned?’ 

‘Oh no! I stammered, flushing deeply. 

My friends roared, 


A SCARLET EVENING 


“Wait a second,” I called out. “Please!” 


“Sure,” said Dutta, “I am with you. Nothing to be 
scared of.” 


“Right-ho. Nothing to be scared of. It’s just this shoe 
of mine. The lace has come off.” 


“That’s all right,” he grunted, slowing down. “Take 
your time.” 

I could not for the world imagine why I lied about 
the lace, when, in reality, it was the shoe. The one on my 
right foot pinched. It did not pinch, it hurt, did my old 
shoe, and so badly. 


I bent down and fiddled with the lace, pretending to 
tie it up. It was then that I fixed my gaze on my companion’s 
smooth, well-draped back which he held so stiff and straight 
and Jarge, eclipsing everything else from my sight. Damn, 
I muttered under my breath. If only one had known... 

There was the sound of firing and people scrambling 
for cover. TI quickened my pace and almost tripped over a 
basket. What the hell was that stupid old basket doing on 
the middle of the side walk? 

Duita turned back. “i’m sorry,” he said. “‘It’s not 
very far, The car is parked just around the corner, Near 
Bata.” | 

Yes, like hell, I thought, catching up with him. Not 
very lar indeed! Of course, how can you notice how far 
it’s already been—you who’s familiar like a worm with the 
crooked lanes and bylanes of tue city. Oh, this man’s vanity! 
If only I had an inkling of all this, I wouldn’t have put 
my right foot forward. 

The Bata Square wore a deserted look. The shops 
had been shuttered and the pavcen:ent pedlars had vanished. 
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Right on the middle of the road a mangy ‘pariah stood 
waving its clipped tail like a banner of freedom. Fine show, 
1 thought. But what is that lungi-clad fellow leaning against 
the lamppost upto? What has he got in his hbhand—a stone 
or something else? 

I had a feeling all this was a hoax—this broad 
deserted street, this sudden lull, this cessation of activities. 
People in lungis and towels swarmed the lanes, itching for 
action. To pitch in at the right moment. To usher in the 
revolution. 


Revolution! The revolution, 1 panted in ecstacy. My 
companion did not believe in it. Naturally. 

He put his hand on my shoulder, and 1 started. No 
thanks, I thought, as I slipped myself free. Do not expect me 
to follow the same path as you. To hel! with your crap of 
camaraderie, 


He put his hand on my shoulder again. [ shrugged it 
off, and he got the message. 


The din caught up with us from behind. Chased off 
their hideouts, people scurried across the street in hoardes. 
1 bolted. 


Dutta grabbed me from behind. “Don’t do that,” he 
commanded, looking mc in the eye. “Walk. Don’t run. Unless 
you want to get clouted, that is.” 


I stole a glance at them and cursed myself. Had it not 
been for my bloody shoe hurting me so, I thought, addressing 
them in my mind, I could have run along with you. As one 
of you. Drunk as you all are with the heady wine of revolu- 
tion. The police giving us a run for our lives. Mustering all 
their sticks, rifles, tear-gas shells and what not. But how many 
will they gun down? We are not one or two. We are scores, 
thousands, millions. Five hundred millions. We may stumble 
and fall, but we will rise again. Like ghosts we will rise and 
plunge into the struggle. 

Sound of gunfire. Clip-clop of charging horses. Smoke 
of tear-gas shells. 
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They now poured into the streets, hands raised in abject 
surrender, looking over their shoulders for the police. They 
were there—all around, encircling, engulfing us. 

Two policemen ran past us, flashing their sticks and 
shields. My heart jumped. I raised my hands, spitting 
voluminously to show my disgust. Let them see my disrespect 
for the cops, for the law and order, for the whole system. 
But does the mob ever notice? Does it have eyes and ears? 
And this companion of mine—this robot—God, how he struts, 
staring straight ahead of him, stiff as a poker, looking neither 
this way nor that! 

I called out not to God but to the persona of History. 
Lift me out of here, 1 begged him. Put me in your chariot 
and drive me to where action is. Let me do something. Anything. 
Any little thing. 

And here my companion was pushing me towards his 
goddamn car. Phew! Who wants your car, man? Get me 
a fighter bomber. Or a helicopter at least. But I know you 
cannot, and I have to choose between your car and walking; 
so I suppose your bloody car will do. Better than walking 
so disgracefully like POWs. 

Volley of shellfire. More smoke. More burning of the 
eyes. 

Hell, where’s the car? I wondered. How far? 

Dutta was most unruffled as we wove through the unruly 
throng. 

“Thank you,” I said, when we reached the car. 

It was one of those sleek imported ones, squatting in 
profound unconcern, beyond the pale of revolution. My blood 
boiled. Was it necessary to bring out this eyesore today of 
all days? Hadn’t the fellow given enough affront by sporting 
an immaculate Saville Row suit? Why, what the hell did he 
think of himself? 

Look here, you dog of Capitalism, I berated him silently. 
You are eminently cut out for punishment. Surely you have 
brains enough to understand this, haven’t you? But arrogance 
has got the better of your discretion, 1 guess. Never mind, it’s 
none of my business to point this out to you. 
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He opened the door for me and 1 sank into the seat. 
The upholstery was so plush and velvety that for a moment I was 
afraid I might drop off to sleep, consigning myself into the 
inviting arms of oblivion and turning my back on the struggle, 
the revolution. I pulled myself up. How could I forget my 
identity just because I happened to be in this fellow’s company 
by the oddest of odd chances? Maybe right then, trapped as 
1 was inside his car, I was undone. But I should never forget 
that my place is with that nameless, faceless mass outside 
being clubbed to death by the cops. Let no one imagine that 
I have already jumped into Dutta's bandwagon. 

I began to curse myself for having enjoyed the comforts 
of his car. 

Dutta rolled up the windows. Through the smoked glass 
I looked at them. Oh my brothers, my brothers-at-arms, can’t 
you see me? Can't you see my sympathies are with you? 
Listen, I have not broken away from you. How could I who, 
not long ago, was a village schoolmaster and now an upper 
division clerk here in Calcutta? 

I saw myself in the car mirror, My sharp little face 
with prominent cheekbones, a hint of fire in my small narrow 
eyes, and my close-cropped hair sticking out like porcupine 
quills. Surely no one will confuse these with my companion's 
sleek, smooth, well-cared-for looks! 

As Dutta started the car, I noticed something that had 
escaped me so long. At the far end of the street a car had 
been set ablaze, 

“There, there!” I plucked at his sleeves. “Do you see?” 

It did not seein to bother him. “Yes,” he said casually. 
“But we?ll take a different route.” 

What could I do in the face of such cold arrogance? 
I wished he had laughed or been flippant so that I could take 
him on. But he would not oblige. Let this awful journey be 
over fast, I prayed. 

Battle was raging in the Bata square. I turned my face 
away. There was not a cop in sight. The roar was deafening. 

We approached a narrow lane. Life here seemed untouched 
by the storm. Naked children with big bulging eyes roamed 
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about. A small thatched hut sold bananas and dust-tea packets. 
A decrepit old hag, her wispy hair flying in the breeze, stood 
on a veranda. How nice it will be to stop here and take 
shelter in one of these cool caverns, I thought, till it all blew 
over. 

The transport in the city had almost ground to a halt 
except for a couple of police vans and ambulances. Our car 
pressed majestically ahead. Dutta refrained from blowing the 
horn. We had a stake in not proclaiming our presence. But 
how could a Nandighosh of a car like this escape notice? 
Of course, the revolutionaries, the activists, had been left behind. 
But who could tell there were not more waiting in the wings 
to have a go at us? 

I locked out of the window. The sky was achingly blue. 
There was no hint of smoke anywhere. Cows grazed in the 
Maidan, lowing with satisfaction. The guns were dead now. 


My heart gave a lurch. Doubts assailed me. Has it 
already petered out, the revolution? Or was it just a dream? 
Don’t tell me this companion of mine will swagger through 
this storm without turning a hair as if it’s simply been an 
awtul lot of smoke! Don’t tell me he will prove again that 
the elephant is more powerful than the ants because of its 
bulk, trunk and tusks! Oh, this damned elephant—his bloody 
bulk, his bloody nonchalance. 


I writhed in shame. Upendra Das, I told myself, you 
have contributed in no mean measure to this fellow’s victory. 
Jn fact, you have brought it about. And you have saved your 
skin by clutching to his tail. Man, how are you going to 
explain yourself on the day of reckoning before the People’s 
Court? 

The further we drove the cooler seemed the air, and 
more my anger grew. The winds of peace had swept the 
pungent smell of the struggle away. 

We passed by a pond. A cackle of swans were gliding 
about serenely. 

The devil in me stirred. f had a tremendous urge to 
wring my companion’s Swan-like neck. That will be great, | 
thought. Imagine people learning from the newspapers that a 
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poor little clerk called Upendra Das has finished off a capitalist 
right in his lair, strangling him on the plush cushion of his 
imported car! 

A young boy emerged from nowhere and ran across 
the road, shouting something. I could not catch what. But I 
had a feeling he too was in the struggle, although he carried 
no arms. Maybe he was a heraider, a Ccriér. 

Something hit our car, and 1 started. Before I could collect 
my wits, another stone came whistling across. | ducked. It missed 
the window narrowly. 

Then I saw the fellow. He wore no lungi or towel, but 
a pair of tight trousers. His long hair hung over his face like 
storm clouds and his ceep-set eyes smouldered with hatred. 

A shiver ran down my spine and I got a coat of goose- 
flesh. 1 looked at Dutta from the corner of my eye. How he 
would have loved to squash the stone-thrower like a bug! 

How I loathed Dutta at that moment. Please, God, I 
prayed, let there be more stones. The more the merrier, I 
couldn’t care less if my head split, but so long as stolid Dutta 
had not been made to buckle down I would know no peace, 
1 wanted him to grovel, to throw himself at the mercy of the 
stone-thrower, the protagonist of the revolution. 

As if in answer to my praycr, a huge piece of stone landed 
on the wind-shield. I ducked, half expecting the splinters to 
pierce our heads, But nothing happened. The glass merely 
cracked, 

“The bastard does not know this is Triplex glass,” muttered 
Dutta, through his teeth. 

1 had lost my tongue and my whole body shook. There, 
there, Dutta, 1 wanted to tell him. You’re dead wrong. Stone 
is mightier than glass. Besides, two stones are not the end of 
it all; there will be plenty more. Oh, you poor bastard, you’re 
going to die, you see. Maybe I, too, will. That cannot be 
helped, I guess. So long as you die, I couldn®’t care less. 

Then I saw him, the genie. He loomed large before the 
car trom nowhere, holding a round object in his hand. 

What is it—a stone, or a bomb? Oh God. Yes, a bomb. 
Why, one wouldn’t survive the blast to see the blood mess 
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he’d be reduced to! Bang and you’re—! No! No, no! Listen, 
buddy. Listen to me. Iam in your camp, and certainly I am, 
not afraid to die for the cause. But this bomb and stuff— 
why, it is madness! Plain madness. 

“Stop,” 1 screamed. 

A hiss that could have put a snake to shame escaped 
Dutta’s clenched teeth. Suddenly he pressed on tiie accelerator. 

Is he going to mow the fellow down? I wondered. One 
of those desperate do-or-die bids? Why, this man must be 


crazy, completely out of his mind. 

I tried to stop him. He pushed me away. I screamed— 
or rather howled—that both of them were crazy morons. Crazy. 
Morons. By God! 

Vaguely did I hear a police van screeching to a halt. 
A shot went off, and someone fell with a thud. I thought Dutta 
slapped me. Or maybe he had only screamed into my ears. 
1 saw the road was splattered with blood. 1 tried to jump 
out of the car, before passing out cold. 

When I came to, I found myself spreadeagled on a 
string cotin atin shed. Standing over me, Dutta was panting, 
and looking over his shoulder, a Sikh smiled benignly on me. 

The whole thing was so nauseating and against my grain 
that although my head was splitting with pain 1 sat up. “Come 
on,” 1 croaked. “Nothing’s the matter with me. Let’s push 
off.” 

“Right-ho!” Dutta said gravely, putting his hand around 
me. “J guess we should.” 

The Sikh smiled, “Thank your lucky stars you got off 
so lightly.” 

It revived me wonderfully, that touch of Dutta’s. I was 
glad to be alive, glad to have him around. Maybe the chap 
was not such a despicable creep as I imagined. 

Outside, the dusk was falling. We decided to walk to 
Dutta’s sister-in-law’s place, which he said was not very far. 
He entrusted his broken-down car to the care of the Sikh. 
The two of them seemed to have struck an enviable rapport 
with each other, What makes them behave like they were 
Bhima and Arjuna? I wondered. But my head was splitting 
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and { nearly fainted with hunger, and I had no inclination 
to pursue my investigation. 

Anuradha. That was her name, Dutta’s sister-in-law’s. 
I took one look at her as she opened the door and was 
convinced that she was just the kind to be Dutta’s sister-in- 
law. Lucky dog, 1 thought. Anuradha was tall, slender, statuesque. 
She had deep black eyes, graceful gait and a husky voice. 
Devil take her, she was terribly aware of her looks. } could 
not say for sure who between the two had more self-possession, 
Dutia or his sister-in-law. Dutta was apt to lose his cool 
under trying circumstances. He fumed. and fretted. But not 
Anuradha. What care did she have, this pretty, protected and 
luvable doll? 

I did not doubt that the smile she bestowed on me was 
any {less inviting than one she flashed at her brother-in-law. 
The smile seeped into me. 

And, again, when she turned and showed us a liberal 
chunk of her velvety, briefly-covered back, { felt the display 
had not entirely been for the brother-in-law’s benefit. 

In brief ten minutes of her company I became expansive 
and began to look upon her as my own sister-in-law, Why 
the hell not? 1 thought, Haven’t both of us been through the 
same brush, Dutta and 1? Don’t I relish her sweets as much 
as Dutta? Am I not as pleased as Dutta to savour her presence? 
Have I not been appreciating her Ikebana, her Van Gogh, her 
Moghul miniatures, her books (oh, she has a copy of War and 
Peace) in the cosy little drawing room as much as her brother- 
in-law? Damn it, even a shade better than him, if I must 
say. He does not know moct:e about these things than I do, 
does he? 


I spotted on her bookshelf the tome on classical drama 
I had helped Dutta to buy. That reminded me of our first 
encounter in a downtown bookshop. Dutta was frantic, unable 
to choose the best among ihe dozen or so books on classical 
drama that the shop could offer. I thought I ought to pitch 
in, and I did. One thing led to another and soon we 
were asking each other where we worked and all that. ‘Good 
God,’ he said, discovering that our offices were in the same 
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building. ‘Why, we’re neighbours. T suppose IT could reckon 
on your help in future for buying books. You do not mind, 
do you?” 

Of course, I did not. And why the hell should 1? 1 
cast an appreciative glance around. The diawing-rocm had been 
done up in taste. The sister-in-law was gorgeous. 1 do have 
a hand here, 1 thought dreamily, An unobtrusive hand, a tiny 
hand. Behind the books, maybe. Good enough. 

“Please have another sandesh,” Anuradha offered. 

“No thanks,” I murmured. 

“Never say no to Anu’s sandesh,” laughed Dutta. ¢ It's 
famous the world over, By Jove, if TI had known it only before 
getting married—” 

“What would vou have done?” Anuradha fluttered her 
eyelashes. ‘Come on, cut it out. Don't be so shy.” 

I enjoyed their delicious banter. 

“O thou vain woman!” Dutta declaimed theatrically. 
“Save me from my shyness So that 1 may pour my heart 
out.” 

Anuradha was not to be outdone. “O thou Jarge-hearted 
one!” she said in a sing-song voice. “Arise and speak 
up. Thou art no coward. Thou hast returned from the battle 
with thy chariot mangled.” 

They broke into peals of laughter. 1 found myself joining 
them. Then I had a great urgc to round it off with: “And 
thou hast despatched to his death a poor man!” 

Goocness gracious, 1 thought, resisting my temptation. 
Why am I such a wet blanket? Why is it my wont to make 
heavy weather of everything? Do 1 know for sure if Dutta 
has really bumped that fellow off? 

“How about coffee?’”’ Anuradha asked, leaning forward 
towards me. “Espresso or plain?” Her slender light brown 
neck exuded an aroma of coffee. 

“Espresso,” 1 mumbled. “Thank you.” 

As we waited, the devil within started pestering me. 
But 1 decided to be firm with it. What the hell, that fellow 
had meant to bump us off with a bomb and met his doom 
in a violent manner. WhaUs there to be so upset aboul i117 
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One of us had to die. Besides, it was not Dutta that gunned 
the fellow down. It must have been the police. 

I was curious to know the details. What had happened 
to that fellow with the bomb? What had happened to me? 
Where did the blood come from? How did the Sikh come 
into the picture? But T did not ask Dutta. He had offered 
Anuradha nothing beyond the fact that we had been in a 
bit of a tight spot. If he takes it so cool, f thought, then why 
the hell should { not? Why should I knit my brows, let my 
coffee go cold and be generally a tight-lipped bore? Why 
should my hostess come to the conclusion that I am a—? 

Now, now, the devil piped up from inside. Upendra 
Das, how did you imagine that Dutta would gloat about 
his heroics? Oh boy, don’t you forget he is an old war-horse, 
a regular blue-blooded hero and you are not. So shut up 
and sip your coffee. 

All right, all right, 1] snapped back 3t him. Very well 
then, I will sip coffee and sit here. I will mingle myselt with 
this atmosphere of laughter, levity and lust. I will let myself 
go. 1 bloody well can if I choose to. Damn it, 1 can be a 
hero like this chap here. Give me a house brimming with 
books and paintings, a sleek automobile with shatterproof glass, 
handsome physical features that inspire awe and respect in 
others including the bloody cops, a sister-in-law lize this piece 
here, and I will show you. You could make a worm a hero 
if you grant him all these. 

I looked out of the window. Outside, cverything was 
deathly quiet. The struggle seemed to have fizzled out, 
and an air of defeat hung heavily. The battle cries had 
stopped. 


It chilled me. But then what could { have done? 1 
muttered under my breath, as if 1 was being asked for an 
explanation. I am not a leader. Not a hero either. 1 could 
not have done anything for the cause. Therefore, as far as 
1 am concerned, there has bzren no desertion. Although 
technically I belong to your ranks. my dreams soar beyond 
your expectations. What I look forward to is prosperity, not 
poverty. True, I have a house of my own, but not one with 
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carpets and afr corniditioners, porficoes and balconies. No, 
not yet. My house is a hovel, without a sofa set, or even 
a decent table-lamp. In the outer room—can’t call it a drawing 
room by any stretch of imagination—hangs a dim electric 
bulb, thanks to my wife’s drive for cutting down on expenses. 
It dampens my reading, the only passion I sti)ll manage to 
have. Books are something 1 really know. People )ike Dutta 
hang on to my lips while buying books. 1 do not buy my- 
self, 1 cannot afford. I borrow. My bookshelf is not stacked 
with the expensive leather-bound first editions. Then there is 
art. Now art is something 1} do know a little something about, 
1 can recognise a Master the moment ] see one. But } do 
not possess a scrap of painting. Tell me why } should not 
have all these. They are within my reach, aren’t they? Of 
course, they are. If only 1 could persevere a little more, just 
a little more...Now, you understand me, don’t you, folks? 
If it comes to choosing a palh, 1 guess 1 will opt for this. 
It’s a lot easier; climbing is not difficult; besides, one becomes 
a hero much faster, almost overnight. Oh boy, once I’m a 
hero...! Then 1 will ride the crest of the revolution. Folks, 
just you watch and wait. you «ill all be blessed. Get it 
now? Look, 1 vouchsafe there will be no repetition of what 
happened today. 


Duita and his sister-in-law were looking out of the 
Window. Dutta kept glancing at his watch. 1 wondered who 


they were expecting. 
“It’s not that late,” said Dutta. “He might arrive any 


moment now.” 

“1 Know,” she smiled. *“There’s every reason for delay 
tonight. He has to count the heads, you know...” 

Who is this fellow who counts heads? 1 wondered. 
My eyes caught Dutta’s. 

“Subhas Mitra, he said, with a smile. “Our precious 
sister-in-law’s hubby. A regular conman. Security police and 
all that. He'll give us the real Jow-down. You have heard 
of hin, haven't you?” 

No, 1 answered in my mind. I have not. Nor do 1 
wish to. What are you upto—drive me away from here, eh? 
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Why do you allude to tbe police? Do you imagine IT will take 
to my heels, racked by the memories of the gruesome afternoon? 
Hang you, man. You won’t succeed. I close my ears to you. 
I must not get worked up, I know. No Subbash Mitra with 
his gory statistics is going to flap me. 

A thin smile curled Anuradha’s lips, as if she was 


tickled by her husband’s bizarre profession. Dutta, done with 
his mean trick of scaring me, was now leafing through a 


glossy mag. I stared at them. So cool, I thought, so unflappable, 
both of them. Bluff and easy. Why, that’s the stuff the heroes 
are made of. The whole bloody breed of heroes—the industri- 
alist, the capitalist, the dogs of the capitalist, his police, his 
women. Don't I know. Of course, what I learnt here today 
is more useful and I will never forget it. No, I will not go 
away from here. I will sit back and watch you people, How 
about another round of coffee, Anuradha? My dear, do you 
smile, or just smack your pretty lips? None of these tricks, 
please. Don’t you distract me. Can’t you see how I desire 
you and the splendours of your world? They are within my 
reach, aren’t they? Just a few more steps to climb, and... 

Dutta ambled over and put his hand on my shoulder. 
“How do you feel?” he said. “It's getting late, you know. 
Don’t you want to go home?” Not waiting for my reply, 
he continued, ‘‘I’m afraid you will have to leg it. Take the Lower 
Circular Road. Where did you say you lived—Mominpur, is 
it? Well, not very far. Shouldn't take you long. But remember 
not to keep looking over your shoulder.” 

I did not move. Do I have to go? my heart wailed. 
Oh, do T have to? What if I forget these blessed folks be- 
fore I reach home? What if thosc...those I don’t want to 
remember steal back into my mind? 

Anuradha gave me a slice of her cheesy grin and 
implored me to call on her sometimes. Dutta came down to 
see me off at the gatc. 

The street wore a deserted look. Strewn all around 
under the lampposts were shards of broken glass and stones 
mocking the sky. 

“Don’t run,” Dutta reminded me. “Walk. Straight is the 
road. Never show you’re nervous.” 


WAITING FOR BOMBING 


In the gathering gloom of the blackout Gopal wondered 
if he had transcended fear. Suddenly at its peak fear had 
lost its sting. He experienced a strange indifference to the 
impending doom. His urge to bolt and hide had vanished. 
Jn such blessed mood one could feast one’s eyes on the dark 
cavernous mouth of a tiger as though it were the most 
divine sight on earth, he thought. 

The sheer magnitude and beauty of the violence of 
the thought overwhelmed him. He imagined the blazing eyes 
pouncing on him any moment now. And those spiky, flaming 
teeth sinking softly into his neck. 

And that will be the end, he thought. Indeed the end 
of everything. Even of fear. 

But where could one run away? he sighed, wrapping 
himself in the sheet. He stared into the impenetrable mass of 
darkness and listened to the soft sputterings of the stars. Tiny 
specks of light swam all around him. 

Is it our turn to be bombed tonight? he wondered. Yes, 
may be. Who knows, it could be their next target after Sadar 
Bazar. They’ve threatened to reduce the whole city to rubble, 
anyway. When the damned bombs rain down, this house will 
be razed to the ground in the fraction of a moment. We will 
all die. I will die. 

But why? Oh why, ob why? All right, I am no ass to 
dismiss this war as a mindless game and the bombing of the 
civilian population as wholly unethical. Wars do take place 
and civilians get bombed. We have had enough of History 
forced down our throat in the schools and colleges to know 
that. But why do I have to die? Why I, Gopal Das—oh 
hell'—just an ordinary fellow with a wife and three children? 
Why f, who knows how the world moves, who works conscien- 
tiously in the office, who had once been awarded a prize for 
writing a verse on butterfly? Why must 1 be wiped out from 
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the face of the earth? I who...No, I must have a definite 
answer. Someone has to explain to me the causal relationship 
between these two things, the imminent bombing and my 
annihilation. 

But what has that childhood poem to do with all this 
that I should suddenly recall it now? Gopal thought. He was 
amused. However, he checked himself in time. To hell with 
that poem. I must not digress now. The point is I must have 
an answer. Why do I have to die? Not that I am scared of 
death. I know I must die someday. But why now? I must 
have an answer. A simple answer. An unambiguous answer. 
An explanation. Call it what you will. 


He grew restless. 

The darkness seemed to acquire life. It grew into a 
veritable monster. It rolled its eyes and breathed heavily. 

A chill ran down Gopal’s spine. 

The monster burst into a guffaw; it had scared Gopal 
out of his wits. 

Gopal was infuriated. How many times do I have to 
tell you I’m not one to be scared? he yelled silently. Look 
here, I know JI will die. All living beings eventually do. I 
want to know why. I demand an answer—a simple, clear 
answer. 

The monster burst into a cackle unheedingly. Apparently, 
it had nothing better to do. 

Could it be laughing at the butterfly poem of mine? 
Gopal wondered. I wrote that ages ago in school. Now, how 
did it go? Oh yes, I remember. ‘Beautiful, oh beautiful, agile 
and so colourful, from flower to flower you flit, with the joy 
for life you’re lit!’ A rank silly poem, huh? My first poem. 
I remember some people did laugh at it. To tell the truth, 
I had a jolly good laugh myself when I came upon it in a 
trunk of old papers one evening a few years ago. Coincidentally, 
the same evening 1 watched something which was as beauti- 
ful as a butterfly. The sun was going down and the sky was 
red, and spread out against that vivid sunset was a solitary 
tree. One would imagine the leafy branches were leaning upon 
the sunset. The tiny dark-green leaves trembled in the breeze. 
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It was gorgeous, the colours seemed to have found wings. It 
suddenly struck me, this riot of colours, and I thought I 
would have done well to squeeze in a description of all this 
into the butterfly poem. It would have heightened the poetic 
intensity. There, a real class poet wouldn't have let go such 
a ruddy chance. Why, man, I do have an eye for imagery. 
Had it not been for my inadequate command over the idiom, 
1 suppose I could have turned out to be quite a poet. All 
right, 1 admit I am no poet. But does that entitle anyone 
to laugh at my little poem? 

He sat up. An incident from past flashed through his 
mind. Once the sky had darkencd suddenly and it began to 
rain. Large drops fell, etching out their impressions on the 
dust in the parched courtyard. Millions of little flowers seemed 
to sprout in no time on the brown baked earth. Not real 
flowers, but fragile little rain-flowers. Then it started pouring, 
and the rain-flowers were drowned. Rain ruined the rain- 
flowers. There, don’t you think it’s wonderful, the way I put 
it? Come on, if this isn’t good, then what is? 


Oh, this monster—thbhis cold, heartless darkness. It can 
only mock and kill. Fifteen people died on the spot in the 
bombing of Sudar Bazar. The newspapers had their names the 
next day—ordinary, commonplace names. Quite like my own. 
But were they like me? Did they have my imagination and 
sensibility? Did they ever write a poem? 

But how does it help, one’s ability to write poems? 
There may be a score of other reasons for which I may yet 
deserve to die. Anyway, whatever be it, I must have an 
answer—call it what you will, answer or revelation or vision. 
J must have one, that’s all. And I don’t care how; if I have 
to choke this tight-lipped bastard—this monster of darkness— 
for it, 1 will. 

He pushed back his chair angrily as he stepped off the 
veranda. Come on, you, he challenged, rolling up his sleeves. 
Stop sniggering. Give me an answer. 

He swaggered into darkness. One could figure that this 
big burly man with deeply creased sensitive fuce and respec- 
table paunch was a pen-pusher in some office, that he was 
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married to a perpetually ailing woman who was moved to tears 
over a war picture with same intensity as she broke her head over 
a new recipe, that he was blessed with a couple of exasperating 
children who found the war a big diversion and pestered the life 
out of their parents to predict the next possible bombing raid. But 
in spite of everything he did seem to take good deal of pride in 
his role as the head and the protector of the family. 

What’s this sound—the siren? His heart gave a lurch. 
So the monster has started flourishing its weapons, has he? 
1 see, it’s through with pretences. When it flares up and strikes, 
I will be wiped off... 


Thank God,it’s not the siren, it’s just the train whistle. 
But then that is no relief. Who knows, it could just be the 
prelude. Things might be a little delayed, but not evaded. 

He squirmed. I do not have much time. But I love. 
Can’t they see I love? he said to himself as he sought a 
point in his favour. 

The hooded lamps flickered, as if in acknowledgement. 

True, my kind of love is not glorified, he whispered. 
It is unsung and unlamented. It might look insignificant, but 
it is noble nevertheless; one reaches God only through such 
small loves. 


My, I have really come a long way, he confessed partly 


to himself and partly to the monster. Yes, I have. Lord, the 
number of times I have fallen in love! Not once, or twice... 
Oh, so many times. So many affairs which in sheer number 
would fill one to the brim. One cannot even talk about them 
without letting the impression gather cne is bragging. 

The other day I held Kirun and pressed her lead 
throughout the night. The poor thing had taken ill. But 1 
did not Keep awake just because she was ill. To tell the 
truth, I suddenly felt very close to her, ] found myself almost 
in love with her. She was asleep, and I could not tell it to ber 
later, either. 


No, there is this peculiar thing about me. Whoever I 
full in love with I desire her welfare intensely. I pray for 
her, praying feels as good as caressing her. Take Krishna, 
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for example. I saw her last summer, after ages. It was in a 
temple. Enveloped in the presence of husband and children, 
she was busy praying to Lord Shiva. I had no difficulty 
recognising her, although she had her back to me. And what 
did I do? Instantly, spontaneously, 1 co-mingled myself with 
her—her hopes and desires. I prayed for her fervently, 1 
prayed as if 1 were she. May things be always fine with her, 
may the smile on her face and the vermilion on the parting 
of her hair dazzle forever. Although 1 could not bring my- 
self to like her husband who looked like a regular ruffian, 1 
was in love with her once. Perhaps 1 still am. Her cheeks 
had sagged, but I had an uncanny feeling she was still an 
incorrigible chatterbox. Nestling up into my lap and looking 
into my eyes, she had once asked: Will you forget me?’ 
Forget you, Krishna? 

Not that I love only women. Take my old father, for 
instance. How he used to teach me manners and morals. He 
loved to tease mother. Now and then he would fly into 
towering tempers. When 1 left home for higher studies in the 
city, he came all the way to the railway station and saw 
me off. He broke down uncontrollably when the train was 
about to leave. This little weakness of his made me love him all 
the more. We still have a lot of feelings for each other. Nothing 
has changed between us, nothing ever would. 

The various facets of love. Leaning against the coal 
cellar, Gopal looked at tbe sky. 

I am close to so many people, he thought. I love 
mankind. 1 love my countrymen. I get goose-pimples 
when I hear the national anthem. May everyone in this 
creation be happy, I chant the Vedic hymn, let no one 
come to grief. Sometimes the sad, battered fuce of a lonely 
soul I might have noticed in passing at some remote bus- 
stop would billow into my mind, and at once I would begin 
praying that he be released from suffering. 


Upstairs, somebody switched on the radio. The dreary 
voice of the news reader of the local bulletin floated in. Two 
more persons from Sadar Bazar had succumbed to their injuries 
in the hospital. 
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Tomorrow their names will be in the neswspapers, 
Gopal thought. But what kind of men were they? How did 
they relate to the world they lived in? What did they expect 
from life? Why did they have to die in bombing and not 
some other way? Will I die like them, too? Oh no! No, 
no! T am not just any fella, a mere nobody. Besides, 
I love. Oh, I do love so much...T am no slouch, I work 
like hell, even my stiff-lipped boss would have a word of 
praise for me...I love shehnai. I play the flute reasonably 
well...1 am taken up with Buddhism, I am well read in the 
subject...The saplings I plant never die, they grow up into 
sturdy trees full of blossoms...T am good at teaching kids, 
T have a way with them... But who knows, these may be 
the precise reasons for which I must be exterminated. 


He clambered onto the low roof of the coal cellar. 
Squatting cross-legged in a posture of meditation, he covered 
his face in his hands. I know, he whispered. 1 do, and I do 
not want to hear anything more. 


The radio upstairs was switched off. Silence hung heavily 
now. 


The monster snickered again. 

Will you stop it, Gopal hissed. I have had enough of 
you and your mirth. Look here, you son-of-a-bitch, the bombing 
may or may not take place tonight and I may die or I may 
not. Why split hair over it? The bomb will not give two 
hoots for me, will it? It will simply reduce me to dust. I 
will just become one more of its innumerable victims—another 
number, a statistics despatched into vast nothingness. 

Despair. Defeat. Fear. He was benumbed. 


Someone went walking slowly past the dim A. R. P. shed 
on the other side of the road. Gopal was gripped by a sudden 
urge to hurl a stone. It would hit him, maybe right on his 
head, Gopal imagined. The poor devil would double up in 
‘pain, roll over and pass away. His death would hardly raise 
a murmur. 

In a strange way, he felt cheered up. The sense of 
defeat and despondency gave way to a realisation, an under- 
standing. He discovered that he was basically a violent person. 
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He exulted over this new feeling as he stared hard into 
the sepulchral darkness. Look here, you son-of-a-bitch, TI too 
am a devil like you. Sooner or later you will see it and 
exterminate me. 

He burst into what he imagined was a ghoulish cackle. 
Get it? he added peremptorily. I am not the opposite of you. 
Not God, your traditional adversary, but just another devil. 
Equally, ‘if not more, depraved. Now, that’s the truth. Wasn’t 
it stupid of you to have overlooked me? 

Violence, he exhorted himself. More violence. 

He could feel a new vitality coursing through his veins. 
Come on, he called out to the monster. Listen to what 1 have 
to say about myself. For once I will tell the truth. You will 
then have no reason to doubt my claims to devilry. So long 
I had not confided it to anyone, I couldn’t have, no one 
would let me. But tonight I wish to come to terms with 
myself. And with you, of course. 

The darkness seemed a little taken aback by this muscle- 
flexing of Gopal. It hushed temporarily, trying to size him 
up afresh. 


The lights came on in the bedroom. Gopal winced as 
Kiran waddled out. She couldn’t go to sleep because she was 
scared. But what on earth can I do about it? he thought. 
When she discovers me sitting here, she is certain to start 
off: ‘My goodness, you’re here! Aren’t you sleepy? Come to 
bed. Whatever is fated to happen will happen, God is there 
above.’ What really gets me is her facile sympathy. Well, let's 
face it: 1 hate her. I hated her eversince we were married. 

As expected, Kiran spotted Gopal in the end. ‘Come 
to bed,’ she begged. 

‘Go away,’ Gopal snapped. ‘Leave me alone.’ 

She went back without further ado. 

Gopal’s temper flared. His polemics had a sharper edge 
now. For every inspired thrust of his the monster seemed to 
have a pat answer. A weird dialogue ensued: 

‘I tell you I don’t love Kiran. I can’t stand that moronic, 
bovine look of hers.’ 


‘But you do enjoy those soft servile glances of hers, 
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don’t you? Why, you love it when she puts collyrium in her 
eyes, you find the world looking so much more beautiful!’ 


‘Humbug. She wants tc reduce me to a slave, that’s 
what she wants. But little does she realise that Iam not one 
to be domesticated I still dream of Krishna, Savitri, Sobhana 
and Mrs Dutta...’ 


‘All right, we know you have a the whole lot of them. But 
you always crawl back to your wife in the end, don’t you??’ 

‘I do. But in anger. For sex. To torture her. In a way, 
to mortify myself.’ 


‘Sex does not calm you, bring you peace? Peace is what 
you long for, isn't it?’ 

‘Yes. No. What I really long for is violence—chaos and 
anarchy. You know something, as a child I used to watch, 
fascinated, the lizards gobble up insects voraciously and our 
big tomcat rip up the squeaking squirrels with a gloat in 
his eyes. I could never take my eyes off these sights. I guess, 
now you have a fairly good idea of what I am!’ 


‘Yes. You're a namby pamby. A weak little fellow. You 
do not really revel in violence. You do not get any kick out 
of it. You are not a devil, that’s all.’ 


‘Wrong, totally wrong. Don’t you make that mistake. I 
am shrewd as hell. What I do is I pretend. I pretend I am 
a weakling...You know, the days I gorge myself in a resturant 
with my friends I overflow with so much of what they call 
the milk of human kindness that I can’t wait to toss a coin 
to the very first beggar I come across. This kind of rounds 
off a sumptuous dinner for me. But do you know of the 
days when 1 raged if I saw beggars on the street? I would 
sincerely hope that they would just be wiped off the face of 
the earth.’ 

‘It only shows you have not stopped feeling for them. 
Your exasperation at their existence is proof enough of that. 
I believe an honestly cruel person is not likely to notice 
them at all.’ 


‘Pulling my leg, huh? That will not work. I know 
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myself inside out. Have I told you about my patriotic fervour, 
how I get goose-pimples if I hear the national anthem and 
all that? Well, all that is not a lie. But my little secret is 
] get goose-pimples for almost any damn thing you can think 
of. I am too damn emotional. I suspect that's what a true 
devil ought to be—emotional. Yes, how else could he go into 
raptures over devastation and violence he unleashes on the 
unsuspecting?’ 

‘Man, you’re a silly sentimental bloke, that’s what you 
are. Your kind of cute devilry thrives in the atmosphere of 
sentimentality, music—bhajans at that—and all such mush.’ 

It got Gopal’s goat. As he raked his brain for a suita- 
ble rejoinder, he saw the shabby face of a twelve year old 
boy swimming towards him out of the darkness—a pock- 
marked face with a toothy, apologetic smile and a pathetic 
look of submission. 

‘Daddy,’ said the boy, “I am not going to die, am 
I? They won’t drop bombs here, will they?’ 

‘Why have you come here? Go away. No, you won't 
die. If anyone must, it’s me. I am a devil.’ 

‘Daddy, do you love me?’ 

‘Aw! 

Again that sickening talk of love and stuff! Why are 
they after me? Do they always have to harp on my loving 
nature, my flute, my register...? To hell with everything, I 
want to be a devil. Why can’t I be one? 

Suddenly the siren blew. The wailing cut across the 
sleepy city sky. 

Gopal jumped. A fierce energy surged through him. 1 
hate my enemy, he hissed. It is cruel, barbaric and low, the 
enemy. And I hate him intensely. Will anyone doubt this? 

He thought he heard the distant rumble of the enemy 
bombers. 

He barged into the house. ‘Get up,’ he called hoarsely 
to his wife and children. ‘The bastards have arrived. No, 
don’t switch on the light. Come away to the middle room. 
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Quick, Don’t panic.’ 


Gopal imagined himself zooming into the sky to combat 
the enemy pilot. He sprang open a long disused hunting 
knife and lunged it wildly. The rusty blade found the soft 
underbelly of the adversary. Gopal stood back to relish his 
moment of victory as the fellow collapsed in pain. Fora 
fraction of a moment he had dropped his guard. In a flash 
the enemy dived and plunged his knife into Gopal. Suspended 
in midair, they watched big red drops of blood cascading 
down on earth. 


THE ATHEIST 


I am not an atheist. Anyone who knows me will testify 
to that. Even Abhiram has said as inuch. No matter what, 
he said, since your heart is pure you can bring yourself to 
love God. Yes, maybe I could, if only He was like Abhiram. 
What a pity, He is not like him; He’s like no one for that 
matter. He is a Lie, ] am dead sure. This has long been my 
conviction, anyhow. Don’t expect me to change it overnight. 

Yet ] am not an atheist, far from it. And if you must 
know, IT am more inclined to love than hate. I cannot wish 
anyone dead, let alone kill. I admire the quiet manifestations 
of Nature, the small felicities of Creation: a puddle of water 
in the courtyard breaking into shadowy ripples; a kitten, huddled 
inside a wicker basket, licking its fur; the tender leaf of a 
sapling, grown out of a crack in the wall, trembling in the 
gentle breeze; small little sparrows pecking each other...All 
the little things you wouldn’t expect an atheist to bother his 
head about. Above all, I love children. Indeed, I suffer so 
because I love too much. Now, does anyone insist I’m an 
atheist? 


Abhiram and I have not met for quite some time. 
Doesn’t he wish to look me up? No, that isn’t likely. Come 
to think of it, I haven’t been to him all this time, either. 
Well, T hardly get time off my job. I suppose I should go 
to his place this Sunday. Indeed, I must. No putting it off 
this time. And I mustn’t forget to take my son along. 


My son’s red rubber ball has rolled out of the door 
into the rain pouring outside. He’s been waiching it being 
soaked. He must be mulling over something. 1 know what. 
But surely he couldn’t have figured it out, could he? Of 
course, he wouldn’t understand how sad I feel about it all. 
Maybe one of these days PII! tell him everything. I suppose 
he alone will shed a tear for me, for he’s so young, innocent, 
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uncontaminated by religion and the claptrap. 

...I met Abhiram about a year ago, when I came on 
a transfer fo Calcutta. Although we worked in different 
organisations, our offices were located in the adjoining blocks 
of the same building. One day, for the first time, T went to 
the canteen downstairs. The place was dirty, overcrowded 
and full of smoke. The grimy and food-stained marble-topped 
tables and wobbly chairs nauseated me so much that I had 
half a mind to run away from the place. Then I caught 
sight of this fellow. There he sat with his eyes closed, like 
a praying mantis. A plate of food was set untouched before 
him. Presently, he offered it to some invisible—perhaps 
nonexistent, too—God. He beamed when his eyes met mine. 
‘Oh, please come and join me,’ he said. 

More curious than friendly, I took a chair next to 
him. So here’s one of those creatures crazy about God and 
stuff, T thought. I must admit I have a strong prejudice 
against such people. I generally avoid them. But in spite of 
myself I felt a strange attraction towards this fellow. He had 
such a disarming smile. The funny thing was that I found my- 
self agreeing to his suggestion that we met more often for 
lunch. The fellow will not be bad company, anyhow, I thought 
to myself, for an occasional half-an-hour. At least he cannot 
bore the life out of me with crap talk in such a Short 
while. 

Eventually, I gathered not only that he was deeply 
religious but also an ardent bhakta. [| found him growing numb 
with ecstacy at a mere strain of Ramdhun over the radio. 
At such moments he would not only become totally oblivious 
of everything but he would also get a coat of goose-pimples. 
Afterwards, coming to his own, he would blush profusely 
and look down in embarrassment at having made such a 
public spectacle of himself. 


Abhiram is not ugly, there is not any conspicuous 
blemish in his features. Fair, short, slightly—but becomingly— 
bald, he wears like any other officer a bush-shirt with dark 
trousers or a staid suit, his clothes always impeccably clean 
and well-pressed. There is no trace of mannerism in his talk 
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or gestures, and he mever blabbers about himself. The only 
peculiar thing about him is that he worships God with all 
his heart, and this one weakness the poor fellow could never 
conceal. Effectively, that is. 

I often wondered what could be the source of his intense 
piety. While for most people rcligion was an expedient, Abhiram’s 
devotion was something rare. Only yogis and rustics untainted 
by the irreverent breath of civilization could sustain such 
fervour. But Abhiram did not belong to either of the cate- 
gory. In fact, he was a category apart. ' 

One day, as we waited at the Chowringhee Maidan to 
catch a tram home, he looked at the sky and smiled. Then 
he predicted a shower was in the offing. 

‘Say, what is He like, your God?’ I charged at him 
guddenly, knowing fully well that his polite nature wouldn't 
permit retaliation. 

He looked surprised. 

‘In what form do you perceive your God?’ I harangued 
him. ‘Father, mother, lover, friend, child, what?’ 

I was now being openly sardonic, but he chose to ignore 
it. ‘I never see God,’ he replied, his voice as cool and matter 
of-fact as ever. “I feel Him.’ 

Just then the long-awaited tram pulled io, and not many 
passengers hung out on the footboard. We made a dash to 
reserve some space for ourselves. 

‘Do you understand what I mean?’ he resumed, as we 
manoeuvred to stand inside the crowded carriage, gripping the 
overhead rod with one hand and the briefcase with the other. 
‘When I say I feel Him, what I mean is I simply feel my- 
self. Myself. You know, I get at myself. I feel I am emptied 
of all desires and wants.’ 

The conductor came jostling in through the mass of 
faces to collect the fare. I performed the acrobatics of fishing 
out the fare from the purse with my only free hand. Abhiram 
stood like one possessed, oblivious of everything. 


‘I am reminded of a funny incident,’ he chortled. ‘You 


know, one day I was saying my prayers. Naturally, I had my 
eyes closed. When I finished, 1 found my daughter Indu 
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sitting cross-legged in front of me. She, too, had her eyes 
shut. She opened them after a while and gave me a quick 
little smile, revealing her chipped front tooth. That was all, 
we did not speak a word or do anything, but I felt we had 
come to share a marvelous secret which nobody else, not even 
her mother, couid divine.’ 


He laughed heartily and added, ‘She’s an imp, my Indu. 
She loves to tease me. She loves me very much.’ 

He became aware that he hadn’t paid his fare and had 
babbled more about himself than was decent. Painfully embarr- 
assed, he apologised, offered to pay up, and clammed up tor 
the rest of the journey. 

Bullshit, T said in my mind. Your philosophy is foggy 
and I do not swallow a word of it. But I forgive you because 
you love your daughter so much; after all, she is a creature 
of flesh and blood and not a celestial being! 

‘I look forward to seeing your little girl someday,’ I 
said. 

...A chipped front tooth; a snub nose slightly upturned; 
large nostrils; thick jet black hair soaking with oil combed 
back severely like a rustic girl’s; a wincing marigold in a loud 
red-ribboned plait. She was around ten and her name was 
Chandrika. 


She and my son chummed up right away. So much so 
that my son had the audacity to pluck the flower from her 
plait, and she, half-crying and half-laughing, chased him all 
over the place. Abhiram had come to visit us with his wife 
and ‘daughter. 

‘Her name is Chandrika, isn’t it?’ I said. ‘Why do you 
‘call her Indu?’ 

From the way he bucked up, Abhiram seemed to enjoy 
every chance of explaining it. ‘The thing is,’ he began, ‘she 
was born with such a round face and such chubby cheeks, 
you know. Her mother and I felt her name ought to match 
her moon-like face. She chose Chandrika and I Indumati...’ 

The rest of it was an easy guess, but he went on with 
great gusto, as if it a mysterious episode needing an elaborate 
explanation. 
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Afterwards, as we went into other things, he limped 
back to his usual self, the reticent, amiable fellow: everything’s 
fine with the world; people are basically nice; the government 
policies aren’t all that harsh; popular anger isn’t totally unjus- 
tified; have patience, things will look up; such and such fellow 
is not really bad, he merely appears to be so, so on and so 
forth Mild protests, faint smiles, reassuring words all the way— 
poor dear Abhiram. 


Damn it, I thought, doesn’t anything even ruffle this 
fellow ? Doesn’t he ever suffer ? I could scarce believe it. 
A stab of jealousy shot through me. May he suffer, 1 suddenly 
cursed him with all vehemence. May something happen ‘to 
make him cringe and grovel before his God—that’d teach 
him. 

Mercifully, this ugly mood passed, and I began to be 
ashamed of myself. Here’s a poor God-lcving bloke, I reason- 
ed with myself. A stupid, pitiable creature. Why should 1 
wish him ill? 

Meanwhile, the children carried on with their games 
which showed no signs of comirg to a close. My son lent 
Indu a hand in building a mud house, setting aside temporarily 
his scorn for such garlish preoccupations. Then they started 
playing football. Indu seemed to love the red rubber ball. 
‘Goal!’ she would shriek in joy, knocking the ball in abandon. 

Their game ended as abruptly as a clap of thunder. A 
stinging shot from Indu hit my son bang on the nose. Indu 
broke into a fit of laughter. Smarting under the humiliation, 
my boy razed the toy-house to the ground. They rushed to 
their fathers in a huff, pouting in anger. Inevitably, a predic- 
table measure of consolation and scolding had to be doled 
out, and I did it. But Abhiram did not scold Indu at all. 
‘All right, take ijt casy, take it easy,’ he muimured, petting 
her. 

The crisis did not show signs of abating. Abhiram stole 
surreptitious glances at his watch. I fidgeted in my chair. 

Just then a street-pedlar passed, calling down the lane: 
‘The boy will play...the girl will play...the boy will...” A weird 
cacophony of squeaks and squeals followed his chant. My son 
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pricked up his ears. The toy sclier was a regular fixture of 
our Jocality, but I had always managed to dissuade my son 
from buying his wares. Look, I’d tell him, these are cheap 
Japanese toys and toys are for girls. Today his eyes shone 
with hope. He looked from my face to Indu’s. The boy’s 
here, he seemed to tell me, and the girl’s here, too, you can’t 
refuse today, you won’t have the heart to do $0. 

At the faintest nod from me, he rushed to the door, 
with an excited Indu at his heels. She had forgotten her anger 
in a moment. ‘Want to have this horse? See how it's shaking 
its tail!’ ‘No, I don’t want the horse. Ill have that little birdie 
with a red beak.’ ‘Look at this troggie here!’ ‘Oh, no!’ 

Presently, a veritable menagerie poured into the drawing 
room with a deafening roar. My boy and Abhiram'’s girl beamed 
with joy. 

‘When will you visit us again?’ 1 asked Indu, while 
seeing them off, 

‘Not until he pays us a visit,’ smiled the proud little lady, 
looking at my son. 

He gave a chivalrous nod. 

... But they would never meet again. 

I kept meeting Abhiram off and on, but could never 
get down to visiting him with my wife and son. In the begin- 
ning it was plain laziness on my part, and then he went away 
to his village on a long summer holiday. 


Ten or fifteen days before the expiry of his leave, T got 
a telephone call from him. ‘Namaskar,’ he said most unhurriedly. 
‘I have come back.’ After a little chat he casually mentioned 
that Indu was not well and be had to cut his holidays short. 

1 went to his place that evening directly from office. 
He and his wife received me with warmth. They treated me 
to the special sweets they had got from the villuge and chided 
me for not having brought along my wife and son. 

T looked tor Indu. Abhiram said she was in bed with 
a slight temperature. She was having fever off and on and had 
lost a lot of weight, her mother added in concern. 

Abhbiram was embarrassed by this mention of Indu’s 
illness. He feared as though this would burden me with the 
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obligation of sympathising. I did not like this attitude. Why 
did he treat me as an outsider? Wasn’t Indu like a daughter 
to me? 1 insisted on looking her up before leaving. 

She was fast asleep. She had become woefully emaciated. 
I ran my palm over her forehead, wishing her a speedy 
recovery. 

The fever never abated. It was typhoid, with 2 number 
of other complications thrown in. But then there’s nothing to 
be alarmed about, the doctor repeated professionally, 

I did not perceive any change in Abhiram. He reached 
his office dot on time. He continued (to have his lunch in the 
canteen aud his wishy-washy discussions on national and interna- 
tional affairs. Only occasionally did he lapse into brief spells of 
distraction. On the whole, however, nothing seemed to ruffle 
him. While his wife frequently broke down at Indu’s sickbed, 
he simply watched Indu and chortled like a child. And the 
poor child, whose cheeks had retained surprisingly their chubbi- 
ness, would smile back at him. It seemed as if the father and 
daughter were playing a very secret, a very private game of 
their own. Like perhaps how they used to during their prayers. 


There was a deep core of anguish to the whole thing. 
Everytime I witnessed this strange pair of father and daughter, 
I sensed a nobility and depth in their sorrow that transcended 
any worldly experience. It was profound as a motionless ocean 
which knows neither joy nor grief. It has an eternal anguish 
which is, at once, its only realisation as well as the reason 
for its tranquility. No wonder, the ominous portent of events 
had escaped Abhiram. 

‘The doctor says,’ said his wife, one day, ‘there’s seventy- 
five percent hope Indu will get well.’ 

‘Of course, she will,” I said. ‘The rest twenty-five will 
depend on our prayers.’ 

Abhiram stared at me. 

I felt awkward. I couldn’t tell him that I was not 
alluding to any God, but to human wishes, yearnings and 
hopes. Didnt they count for anything? 

...My son suddenly upset everything. He came down 
with a fever. After two days blisters erupted all over his body. 
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Smallpox, the doctor pronounced without the slightest hesita- 
tion. The epidemic had broken out in many parts of the 
city, 

A perverse pride assailed me when I informed this to 
Abhiram. Well, I thought, tragedy has struck me, too. Come, 
show me your respect, offer me your sympathy. 

I excused myself from going to his piace and forbade 
him to come to ours. 

Soon, however, I had to cast aside the frills and facade 
of my sense of tragedy. My son grew worse. I was numbed 
to see his suffering. His entire body was riddled with sores. 
He howled all the time. The monstrous beast of a deadly 
disease tortured him, pricked needles into his flesh, roasted 
him over a blazing fire. I wanted to sit beside him and make 
him feel good like Abhiram would to Indu. I consoled my 
wife, but my own restlessness and agitation 1 failed to conceal. 
I longed to do something—something freakish ane impossible— 
to break or build something. Something which could restore 
my self-confidence and act as a soothing balm on my son’s 
feverish skin. 

Then, one evening, I noticed the shadow of death 
creeping up his pale brows. it was useless to ask the doctor, 
for like a wise old owl he would cock his damned head and 
advise us to watch and wait. I could not stand the sight of 
the glare of the lights, myriad medicine bottles rolling all over 
the place, crushed orange peels and scattered pomegranate 
seeds, bitter smell of neem leaves, my wife perpetually soivelling; 
nothing, absolutely nothing: All the efforts to prolong a life 
seemed suddenly detestable. And why this unnecessary cruelty? 
I wondered. Why this protracted suffering? Why should one¢ 
destined to die be kept alive, why should one destined to live 
suffer death pains? 

I sneaked oft to the terrace. I wished to be alone. I 
looked at the sky. The stars shone. Down below the human 
beings bustled about. Someone flashed a light at his car in 
the garage—doing some precious investigation, eh? Does he 
know about my son—does he bother? Behind the closed glass 
windows of houses people were talkiog and Jaughing. Two 
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workers lugged a loaded cart down the road. The solitary 
sentry at the gate of the police barracks stood staring at the 
sky moodily. 

What should 1 do? I thought. Oh, what the hell should 
1 do? Pray? Pour it on like a spineless creature? Oh goodness, 
does it always have to be this in the end? Am I one of 
those hypocrites who deny Him in cold logic but seek Him 
out in the throes of misfortune? 

I pulled myself up. Abhiram came to my mind. Could 
he be suffering as much as I do? I thought. How can he 
who’s so blissfully immersed in an illusion? 

Suddenly in a flash I knew that one of the two children 
would die. And I knew which one. 

I did not wish or pray for such an outcome. Surely 
I bore no ill-will towards Abhiram. Besides, didn't I love Indu 
like a daughter? Yet I felt in my old bones my Son would 
pull through*#nd Indu wouldn’t. Logically, 1 hastened to justify, 
it ought to be this. Abhiram is so bloody religious that it 
wouldn’t hurt him as much. 

It felt eerie. Did the people behind the glass windows 
burst into a guffaw? Did the people in the street smirk and 
wink? What grudge did the speeding cars and the lonely sentry 
have against me? They all seemed to have ganged up against 
me, the outsider, the atheist. 

I fled from the terrace and rushed down the flight of 
dark stairs to my apartment. I sank down by my son’s 
bedside. 


My wife raised her head. Her eyes were swollen. 
‘Where did you go off?’ she whined. ‘Abhiramababu called.’ 


‘Did he?’ My voice shook. But my anxiety did not 
reach her. ‘What did he say?” 

‘Nothing much,’ she replied irritably. ‘He asked after 
our son. Oh yes, he said Indu’s getting worse...’ 

... There is nothing much to add. I could not make 
it to Abhiram’s place the day Indu died. My wife went. 
It seems nobody could make out if Abhiram cried at all. 
He shut himself in a room for a long time, but there was 
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no evidence of tears when he came out; he looked about 
as serene and uunruffled as usual. 

1 was right, wasn’t 1? Of Course, I have no regrets. 
Why should I have? But does anyone suspect that my 
sorrow on account of Indu’s death is not sorrow but a 
mere facade—something to camouflage my happiness? Look 
here, right now the toy-seller will come along calling down 
our lane. Or maybe he won’t come today. But his sing- 
song chant rings in my ears: ‘The boy will play... the girl 
will play... the boy will...’ 

It haunts me, his voice. Tt sets me atrembling. 

I have never bought anything from him, nor ever will. 


THE VISITOR 


‘Listen,* Suniti’s husband rang her up from the college. 
*“You’re going to have a visitor this evening. From your parent’s 
place.’ 

Suniti was thrilled. It was a long time anyone from 
home had shown up since her mother visited her during 
last Holi. In fact, it cheesed her so much that she had recently 
dashed off a stiff letter home, complaining about their indi- 
fference. 

Who’s come? she wondered. 

‘Guess who,’ her husband tittered. ‘Your Jagudada. Don’t 
you remember him—Jagadishbabu the advocate? Okay, listen, 
1 have gone and invited him to tea. Don’t take long to 
prepare something. The old man has to catch a train at 
seven in the evening... I’m afraid I’Il be stuck up here the 
whole evening. Meeting of the lecturers?’ association, you know. 
1 hope you do not mind, do you, my pretty little golden 
” 

Golden girl. Her husband’s term of endearment. He 
was so sparing about it that everytime he used it Suniti felt 
she was some kind cf a white mouse or rabbit—petite, tiny, 
furry and cuddly—whose only desire in life was to snuggle 
close to the husband, his protective arms engulfing her completely. 

Today, however, the name failed to weave its spell. 
The magic was missing. Jagucada would be coming here this 
evening, Suniti groaned. 


girl? ... 


Jagudada was not her own uncle. He was a far off 
relation; more a kind of respectable elder of the locality 
where her parents lived than a relation. And before that 
spring evening five years ago he was to her something like 
atemple or a townhall or a kutcherie—vencrable, but distant 
and largely irrelevant. Then suddenly he had entered her 
life. Like a whirlwind. 
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What a low-down creature, she thought. What business 
did he have to spy on us in the first instance? Oh, the perverse 
curiosity the man was possessed by! Maybe he couldn’t help 
himself. But once his prurient interest was gratified, couldn’t he 
have quietly made his exit? Did he have to linger there and clear 
his mean old throat, the old lecher? What on earth was the 
old billy goat doing in the school compound at that hour, 
gazing at the stars, eh? Never mind, he might have had his 
damned reasons. But why did he have to peep through the 
windows? Oh, the creep, the peeping Tom! 

All right, let him show up, she hardened. I couldn’t care 
less. I am not flustered. 

However, she felt uncomfortable. Jagudada’s impending 
visit brought home the realisation that she didn’t really deserve 
her husband’s endearments. The golden girl was not pure gold, 
after all; there was so much of dross in the precious yellow 
metal. 

She resolved to keep up her spirits at any cost. She 
crossed over to the mirror and started combing her hair. She 
hummed a tune and began to think of her husband. Gradually, 
her spirits revived. She imagined burying her husband with 
kisses. Yea, she whispered, snuggling up to him, I’m your little 
golden girl. 

Crooning to herself softly, she set about cooking for 
the visitor. I must take myself in hand, she decided. I mustn’t 
give way. This sinister dark cloud will pass; maybe itl rain 
a little, make the path a trifle slushy, but pass it will. And 
1 will be restored to my husband’s wonderful world—to its 
cosy, reassuring warmth. 

The visitor arrived. She fclt a flash of panic when he 
cleared his throat. 

‘Ma,’ Jagudada greeted her, handing his walking stick. 
‘I hope you are all right.’ 


Suniti nearly screamed: Oh, this man! This menace of 
kindness! Will there be no respite from this fellow, from his 
kindness? Kindness, ha! Humbug! It's a facude. It’s meanness 
through and through. The low cunning in his old dead-fish 
eyes, the eyes that have become more prying with yeais. 
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Not even the smallest speck of dirt escapes them. The big 
booming voice—a voice that hangs palpably in the air instead 
of fading into silence, something that could be measured as 
if it were a concrete, tangible object. The greying walrus 
moustache—wild and ugly. The white handkerchief always 
jutting carelessly out of his coat pocket like a pencil stub 
from behind a seasoned shopkeeper’s ear. It’s awful, this 
pretence of liis being so damn busy that he doesn’t have time 
to dress properly. And that horrible clearing of the throat, 
as if he’s being compelled to speak only as a matter of 
duty. And, to cap it all, that supercilious Mahatma-like smile 
peppered with a studied touch of sadness-—the sadness of 
knowing too much. His advanced age, his insidious worldly 
wisdom; his phony kindness, his utter meanness. 

Suniti touched his feet and asked after her parents, 
Jagudada’s wife and other relations. As she arranged in the 
cupboard the things sent by her mother, the memory of that 
spring evening Jagudada’s kindness bad first petrified ber flashed 
in her mind. 

...Huddled together in the corner of a classroom in 
the gathering twilight of that wild spring evening, they heard 
a voice they couldn’t place. It was like one heard from 
great heights or great depths, so faint as to make one 
wonder if it had been heard at all. The desperate lovers 
clung to each other more tightly, perhaps to wish it away. 
Then they distinctly heard someone clearing his throat. Their 
embrace slackened, their eyes full of fear. 


‘Who’s there?’ Suniti asked, mustering her courage. 

‘Oh, is that you, Suni?’ came the unhurried voice. 
‘Don’t be scared, child. It’s me—Jagudada. Come out for 
a second, will you??... 

What else could anyone have done in my place? Suniti 
wondered. 1 can’t blame myself. 


‘] asked your father to come along with me, you 
know,’ Jagadishbabu chatted. “But is he the type to leave 
his home and hearth so easily! What excuses—the cows will 
cry, the family deity will starve, the city climate never suits 
mec, So on and so forth. One crazy excuse after another, by 
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God! TI said, come on, old boy, it’s time you look around 
the world. But he being what he is—content with his home 
and family deity—why’d he listen to me? That his children 
are well-settled is enough for him.’ He laughed and added, 
‘Suni, IT can’t stay long. Pve to look up an old party before 
catching the train. A big business magnate of this place, you 
know. { won him an important law suit last year. Let me 
see if IT can wheedie something out of this old stinker for our 
schoot library.’ 


Ah, what pretence! Suniti ftmed. The good Samaritan, the 
go-getter, the do-gooder, the benefactor, who must go everywhere, 
must worry his poor head over everything, for the whole commu- 
nity is his family and every poor soul owes him a debt! Suniti 
remembered her own debt to him—her enormous, excruciat- 
ing, painful debt. Can’t I ever repay it? Can’t I settle it in 
any other way? 


She bristled with regrets. Why didn’t I confess before 
father right away and be done with it? Maybe he would 
have got mad with me, but so what? I, too, could have got 
even with him by showing my dumps. Maybe I should have 
even tried to commit suicide. Father would have sealed him- 
self up in the prayer room for a few days, but in the end 
the crisis would have blown over and everything would have 
been all right. Why did I have to incur the debt of this 
cur? 

‘I wish I knew you were coming,’ she said, hurrying off 
to set the table. 


Jagudada grinned widely, 

‘I am afraid I couldn’t prepare anything special for you,’ 
she apologised, serving him watcr in a silver tumbler. 

She looked after his comforts and listened to his inces- 
sant chatter, She hated every minute of it, the terrible torture, 
Can’t I ever pay back the debt? she cried to herself. 

‘I can’t guzzle as much as IT used to,’ Jagadishbabu 
droned jovially. ‘Getting old, you know. But look at me, 
I have kept myself fit as a fiddls. Taking long walks every 
day, you know. Now, my youngest daughter Tonu, you know, 
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the precocious child, she asks me, daddy, why do you carry 
that stick, can’t you walk without it? I laugh and tell 
her, yes, my little one, I’ve become old, you see. Suni, vou 
ought to see how she shakes with laughter, that tiny mite. 
She's five, going on six. Her younger brother will be a year 
old this December. You haven’t seen this child of mine, have 
you?’ 

No, she muttered under her breath. I haven’t. Nor do 1 
intend to, for heaven’s sake. Don’t expect me to be interest- 
ed in the perverse family life of yours. Oh, how could the 
new aunt let an old Jecher like you sleep with her? Didn’t 
she scream out? How could you go and marry a slip of a 
girl fit to be your daughter? Wasn’t this second marriage of 
vours hideous? 

‘Why don’t you have a few more rasogollas, Jagudada?’ 
she asked. 

Jagudada took one. ‘Don’t you worry,’ he chuckled. 111 
be coming frequently. You can stuff me then to your heart's 
content.’ 

Suniti's heart skipped a beat. 

‘Now I know why the rasogollas of this place are so much 
raved about,’ he continved. ‘That reminds me Tonu’s mother 
has asked me to carry some home.’ 

Take, Suniti wanted to shout. Take as much as you 
want. Pil send the tins by post if you want. But please, 
please don’t drop in here again. I don't want to see your 
face for the rest of my life. 

She knew it was childish—childish and meaningless. 
Even in case Jagudada stopped coming, his sinister shadow 
would hover over her. This man is supposed to have saved 
me from the scandal, she groaned. 

...Her heart pounded as she came out of the classroom. 
An unknown fear gripped her. Jagudada stared at her pale 
face, perhaps figuring out the extent of the affair. She tried 
to put on an indifferent air, but she knew she wouldn’t have 
been able to stand his scrutiny for long. She would have burst 
out had he persisted a little longer, but the astute fellow beat 
her to it. ‘Come,’ he said, patting her on the back. ‘Let’s go. 
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Til take you home. Til not breathe a word to your father, 
Nor to anyone else for that matter.’ 


She did not spurn this assurance and snap back, a fat 
lot do 1 bother, Jagudada, go tell it to everyone, I haven’t 
done anything wrong. On the contrary, she clutched at it like 
a drowning man. Thank God for this reprieve, she thought. 
I must think everything over. It seems serious. Oh, let me catch 
my breath and sort out the matter. 


‘Who else is in that room?’ Jagudada asked. ‘Bira Nayak, 
is it? I know, you see. Well, never mind, I am not going to 
tell it to anyone. You just keep quiet about it, all right? 
I will take care of everything.’ 

She had an urge to shout, take care of what, Jagudada, 
take care of what? What‘s there to be taken care of? 


She felt vastly consoled that everything would turn out 
fine in the end—her love, her dream, her future. 

‘Don’t you worry,’ repeated Jagudada, caressing her 
shoulder. 


They walked past the old gaunt banyan tree ‘near the 
school; the lovers’ messages, true and false, engraved on its 
trunks; the tea-stall of Mahendra Barik (who used to pinch 
her cheeks while giving her a free lozenge when she was 2a 
kid and whisper, my little pet, you'll be something when 
you grow up); the church, its walls green with moss, resounding 
with the evening bells; the government park, where coses 
bloomed all round the year; the bathing ghat of Manikma 
pond and a bunch of young loafers sitting on its steps and 
braying over something. As a child, whenever she was upset, 
she wished to drown herself in the blue, ice cold water of the 
pond. 

No one spoke to her, no one seemed bothered aubout 
it. It seemed as if the kind-hearted Jagudada had already put 
ina word to everyone. Maybe that's why all these people 
are looking at me more with compassion than admonition, Suniti 
thought. 

Finally, that inevitable meeting with her father. But 
before he could say anything, Jagudada volunteered: ‘Suni 
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was walking alone from her fiiend’s place after her studies. 
I thought I’d better reach her home. Have you finished your 
evening prayers, old boy?” 

Her father did not reply. 

*Have you noticed how thin and emaciated you've beccm.e, 
my poor child?’ he said, turping to Suniti. ‘Why do you have 
to study so hard??... 

For a split second, Suniti thought she was going to cry. 
But she didn’t. 

Jagudada finished the tea. Buttoning up his coat, he 
scanned the room. He seemed to approve of Suniti’s stint as 
a housewife—the clean crockery, the spick and span floor, the 
framed portraits of good old Mahatma Gandhi and Siva- 
Parvati. 


‘Next time when I come,’ he said, his voice mellow 
with the pleasure of bestowing a prize upon a promising 
student, ‘I must bring Tonu’s mother along. I'm sure she 
would love to spend some time with you.’ ‘Grinning fiom 
ear to ear like a long-lost friend, he continued, ‘She quite 
looks forward to it. Do you know why? For the silk saris 
of this place! Of course, these saris are now available every- 
where, but buying them from here is a different thing...’ 

First the rasogollas and now the sari! Suniti braced 
herself. 


‘But one thing,’ he rattled on. “I have to take a similar sari for 
my eldest daughter Jayanti, too. Picking the right stuff for 
both of them can be quite a job sometimes, you know. And 
one has got to be so careful. You know why, don’t you, 
Suni? Ha, ha!’ He just stopped short of giving her a dirty 
wink. 

Yes, 1 know why, Suniti thought bitterly. IT know it. 
Who else would understand your shameless joy if I don’t? 
Your second wife is as young as your eldest daughter, if not 
younger. And the big large-hearted, just fellow that you're, 
you wouldn’t like to discriminate between them, even in buy- 
ing a small thing as a sari. Wonderful! But, Jagudada, have 
you ever seen yourself in the mirror? I mean, your inner self, 
your soul, or whatever you call it? If you haven’t, then 
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listen to me. PII tell you. In the light of the day, you’re the 
long black coat, the man about the town; in the darkness of the 
night, you’re a gross body, the body of an animal. Your social 
work, your Jegal profession, your maleness! And your kindly 
detatchment! What is it all but your heartlessness, your meanness! 
To the world at large, of course, you are the complete human 
being—embodiment of dharma, karma, arth, moksha and what 
have you! But you couldn’t have been a creation of God. No, 
never! No God could have had the heart to create a man like 
you. What do you think you’re born for—to save the Sunitis 
of the world? 


Suniti simmered. The dark torrents of abuse spewed forth. 
Now, you old goat, don’t gawk at me like that. Don’t go 
on chewing your beastly paan, casting evil glance on my house, 
my little nest. Don’t you gloat tat all this has been made 
possible by you. You have nothing to do with it. I will not 
let your vile shadow darken my skies. Never, never, never! 
All right, let’s face it. Maybe 1 couldn’t have got married 
to Birabhai, and it’s good that I didn’t. Maybe the marriage 
would not have worked out at all. The sheer intensity 
of love would have put the marriage on the rocks. But 
you can’t denigrate Birabnai—my first love, my prince. Oh, 
that noble, sensitive face of his! How I wished he were 
another Christ and bad me cry my life out over his 
crucifixion! You will never understand the sublime beauty 
of our relationship. By the way, what do you think you saw 
that day—what did you see, what did you imagine, you old 
goat? 

Suniti felt confidence rising in her. She looked at the 
visitor. There, there, how stolidly he sits like an old vulture, 
patting himself over his success in creating, shaping this world 
of mine! But Vil destroy his smugness. The fellow has had 
enough. Vil show him I’m no longer indebted to him, 1 owe 
him nothing, 1 am ashamed of nothing. 1 will tell him I 
cherish the memory of Birabhai and those beautiful days. Ah, 
you poor old man, how I would love to see you jump out 
of your skin! I’d love to see that, by God. You will wonder, 
what’s gotten into this girl?—could she still...? 
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Jagudada’s gaze lingered on the basil plant in the 
courtyard. 

‘Dada, how’s Birabhai these days?’ Suniti asked. 

‘Who?’ He seemed not to have caught on to the ques- 
tion. 

Suniti tensed. 

‘Who, Bira Nayak?’ Jagudada paused. ‘Don’t tell me 
you still remember him!’ 

He chewed his paan meditatively, smacking his lips. ‘Bira? 
He took his law degree early this year and joined me as a 
junior. Not doing so badly, you know...’ 

Suniti was hushed. She had nothing else to ask, she 
had her final answer. An intense, aching silence engulfed her— 
the utter silence of the moment when one sees into the heart 
of light, or of the endless desert. 

Jagudada rose. Suniti touched his feet. And amidst the 
tarewell pleasantries, she heard him say: ‘I?ll come again. Do 
you hear, child? 1°}] come again. Maybe right next month.’ 

His voice seemed to flow into her, in relentless waves, 
like the refrain from Eternity. 


FIRE AND ASHES 


In a sudden fit of passion, Rani began to kiss her 
husband on the arm. It grew red from her vigorous kissing. 
She snuggled up to him, rubbed her cheek against his and 
started kissing him on the lips. The book Naba had opened 
to browse through landed on the floor with a thud. He lay 
speechless on the bed. 

Breathless, she sat up and stared at him. Her gaze 
moved slowly from his sleepy eyes to his tousled hair and 
then to the faint lines on his lips. She seemed to catalogue 
in her mind, as she did often, the various reasons for 
which she loved him. She unbuttoned his shirt and ran her 
through the hair on his chest. ‘You know something,’ she said, 
with a little laugh. “[ gave the fellow such an earful. Fourteen 
generations of his ancestors might not have heard such 
abuses. The poor fellow was stunned. You should have seen 
how he slunk away, rubbing his ears in disbelief. Imagine 
he had come to teach me a lesson!’ 

Rani was silent for a moment. She seemed to bask in 
the euphoria of her easy victory, She ran her fingers over 
his body playfully, pinching here and caressing there. 

Rani’s talent for love-making and tongue-lashing go 
together, Naba chuckled to himself. An exclusive Rani patent- 
mix. His eyes closed in a blessed fatigue. ‘Who is it?’ he asked 
casually, patting her hand. ‘That Pattnaik woinan?' 

‘Oh no!’ Rani giggled. 

‘The pundit?’ 

‘No, Poor pundit is down with rheumatic fever. Besides, 
will he ever have the guts?? 

‘Who then, the owner of that newly-constructed 
house? Or that smart aleck, whaitshisname—”?”? 

‘That skit? Come on, you know very well he’s a creep. 


Does he have the guts to look at a woman in the face? 
Why, if his gaze crosses a woman’s he'd lower his eyes 
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and run off. You Know, once what happened...’ 

‘Who is it then?’ Naba persisted. ‘The fishman? Shobhan 
Khan the contractor? The headmaster of the school?’ He racked 
his brain to remember every possible person Rani was capable 
of picking up a fight with. 

Rani’s enigmatic smile deepened his anxiety. Could it 
be that she went and fought with the district magistrate, or the 
police superintendent? Nothing was beyond her. ‘Cut it out,’ 
he said, squeezing her hand with a touch of impatience. 

Rani could no longer put him off. ‘Well!’ she looked 
into his eyes, stifling her giggles. ‘Well, he’s one of your great 
patrons. Mr Rahas Chowdhury.’ 

‘What!’ Naba’s eyes became still. The news staggered 
him. Rahas Chowdhury was not only a rich and promivnent 
citizen of the locality but was also one of the few nice persons 
around, much respected for his disinterested social service. Did 
Rani have to pick up a fight with him of all persons? 


Rani did not flinch before her husband’s shocked expre- 
ssion; on the contrary, she bristled like a wounded tigress, 
‘Why shouldn’t I fight him?’ she demangcd. ‘Who was he to 
accuse me of jumping the queue? Did he see me doing that? 
Poor me, I stood in the ration queue right from the morning. 
It was such a long queue. I told the pundit’s maid to keep 
my place and came home for a minute to serve you lunch. 
When I went back, God knows where this man was, he came 
and waggled his finger at me and said, “There, there! Who’s 
jumping the queue? Let the late-comers stand atthe end. We 
will not suffer such misconduct in this locality. This is a Ccivi- 
lized place, for heaven’s sake.” Why, what does he think of 
himsclf—that he is the only civilized person around? Naturally, 
I blew my top. And 1 will, a hundred times if need be. 
Surely I am not going to keep my mouth shut if someone 
provokes me for no reason!’ 

Rani’s proverbial anger. Naba realised her anger had some 
basis, it always had; and he could not blame her. He looked 
at her, her smoulcering eyes; she seemed prepared to keep up 
the whole night if only to convince him. 

Poor Rahas Chowdhury. What did the old fellow have 
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to put up with today? What impression did he form of us? 
Naba squirmed. ‘Rani,’ he ventured timidly. ‘What did you 
tell him?’ 
He had not anticipated the deluge that followed. 
Rani sprang up from the bed like a wild beast. Her 
eyes rained fire. The barrage of angry words broke through 
the restraints of polite language. 


Naba was helpless against the ground swell. ‘Oh, I did 
not say that,” he muttered, from time to time, most ineffec- 
tually. ‘I didn’t mean that! What a thing to say, Rani! Do 
you have to fly into a temper?” 

‘Listen,* Rani panted. ‘I’m glad Ive given him a piece 
of my mind. Why are you so touchy about it? Look here, 
just because you stick to home like a shy bride, don’t you 
expect me to behave like that. Don’t I have any happiness 
in life other than slogging like a galley slave in this house?” 

The argument bewildered Naba. He couldn’t see any 
relevance of it to the main issue. 


‘That Rahas Chowdhury may be a darling of yours,’ 
Rani continued, ‘but don’t expect me to suck up to bim. 
If you are so upset, why don’t you hang a straw rope round 
your neck and kneel down before him? You can also tell 
him how insufferable your goddamn wife is, all right? Of 
course, you’re perfectly capable of doing it. Does ijt ever 
matter to you if your wife is insulted, if her good name 
is sullied in the mud? No, never. On the contrary, you are 
quite happy so long as everyone is full of praise for 
you.’ 

‘Oh, the things that you say!’ Naba was aghast. 

‘Listen, I cannot look after your household any longer. 
Engage a dozen servants, do you hear me? I am going to 
sit back, read books, and knit. Then there will be no occa- 
sion for me to talk to anyone, nor will anyone have to talk to 
me. There will be no fights and you can breathe in peace.’ 

‘Why are you So angry?’ 

‘I can’t stand it, do you hear? 1 couldn’t care less if you 
stay with your brood of chums and well-wishers, but leave 
me out of it all. I’m going to clear out.’ She flung herself 
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on the bed and began to sulk. 

Naba could see something indecipherable building up 
in her. The silence was ominous. He would much rather 
she blew her top. 

He stared vacantly at the picture cf Lord Krishna hang- 
ing from the wall. On the clothes-line, next to it, dangled 
Rani’s blouses. He felt a sense of unease. Will she sulk 
all the night? he wondered. Won't she speak? It will be so 
much more agreeable if the fire rages again. Could she have 
spent herself?—is it only the embers, waiting to turn to 
ashes? 

He felt utterly hopeless, knowing from the past that 
the situation would worsen jf he tried to intervene. His gaze 
lingered on Rani’s bloypse, its vivid, flowery print. Through 
the worn-out fabric of the blouse he thought he saw his 
wife siaring at him. It was such a relief, even this make-belief. 
Rani loves me, he mused. Of course, she dces. But vhat 
makes ber fly into such rage? 

Rani stole a glance at her husband and God knows 
what she saw in his face. Her face puckered, her nostrils 
quivered and she flung herself on him. 

Burying her face in his chest, she broke into a sob: 
‘] know I’m a rotten quarrelsome woman, a harridan. But 
don't ever go away from me. 1 will die if you do. 1 really 
will. Let others say about me what they will, I can put 
up with all that, but J can’t live without you...’ 

Naba stroked her head gently. He felt her tears scald- 
ing his chest and before he knew he was in tears himself. 


All this took place, unwitnessed by anyone, one Jate 
afternoon in a small two-rcomed house in Maguni Sahi. 
Naba was home. No one—the milkman to milch the cow, 
the goldsmith Murali’s mother to recount her experiences, 
nor Niranjan Barua of the Refugee Colony to play cards 
—had shown up yet. Through the open wincow an intrepid 
crow flew in and, after picking up the crumbs from the 
drain, flew into the veranda. It hobbled a few steps unstea- 
dily and came upon the sight which could have made people 
like the Pattnaiks, the pundits and the Sobhan Khans of 
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the neighbourhood Jower their heads in shame. They would 
sooner die than be a witness to such a spectacle, such abject 
infirmity on the part of a male, a husband. They would have 
relished straightening out a woman like Rani and redeem the 
lost honour of the males. 

The neighbours did not take it lying down for long. 
Complaints poured in from every quarter. ‘I must tell you 
something about your wife,” said Nilamani Pundit, the old 
doctor, one day. “1 am sorry to say, but there is a limit to 
human endurance. Do you know what she did the other day? 
She insulted me right in front of my patients in my own 
clinic. She stormed in and screamed, “‘This is medicine, or 
poison? Why didn’t you try it out on your wife first?” 1 say, 
Nabababu, what audacity! Had she been someone else...’ Another 
day Sobhan Khan accosted him. ‘You know something, Naba- 
babu, had she not been your wife, [ would have taught her 
the lesson of her life. Look, if your cow comes barging into 
my vegetable paich and siamps it to ruins, what would you 
expect me to do—fondle the ruddy thing, eh? Of course, I 
will beat the daylight out of it. How does your wife dare 
call me a thief, a beef-eating hoodlum! I kept shut out of 
consideration for you...”” Once Naba heard the Pattnaik woman 
screaming: ‘What does she think she is? She behaves as if 
she’s the only pretty, educaied and cultured thing around and 
the rest of us are old frumps. Tell her, every dog has its 
day. What right does she have to invite my child to her house, 
fuss over him, and then beat the poor thing if he breaks a flower 
vase? What right has she to call him names?...” Even the other- 
wise indulgent headmaster broke his reserve. ‘Nabababu,’ he 
said. ‘Believe me, I admire your wife. She is very capable, she 
does all the work, she does not mind going out before men. 
Indeed, women should learn to be like her. But the only trouble 
is her vile tongue. If you do not watch out, you will land in 
a soup someday...’ 

The snide remarks and complaints of the neighbours cut 
Naba to the quick, but he could do nothing. These people 
will never understand Rani, he would sigh in despair not 
knowing how to prevent her outbursts. Asking her to give up 
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anger would be something as silly as asking the sun to give 
light without heat—only an imbecile could do that. Time and 
again he pleaded with the irate neighbours to forget the fights. 
But Rani’s appetite for the fracas remained undiminished. 

Perhaps it will soften her a great deal if she has a 
child, it occured to Naba once. ‘Rani,’ he broached the topic 
hesitantly, ‘we have been married now for more than siX years. 
Won't you like to bring a new person into the world? Don’t 
you feel lonely sometimes?” 

Rani stared at him, speechless. ‘So!' she screamed, 
getting over the shock. ‘You are beginning to find your wife 
repulsive, are you? Your married life has turned sour because 
you do not have a child, has it? All right, please throw me 
out and get married to somebody else.’ 


The issue was never raised again. 


Then one fine morning the urchins of the locality found 
Naba removing the name plate froin the wall of his house. 
The news spread he was leaving Maguni Sahi. Tongues 
wagged. That’s what happens if you let your wife go and fight 
with the landlord, said one. The poor guy is getting the virago 
a change of locale, joked another. But the informed knew that 
Naba, recently promoted from clerk to superintendent, was 
shifting to a better accomodation nearer his office. 


Before leaving Maguni Sahi, Naba and Rani called on 
the neighbours including Rahas Chowdhury. Everyone wished 
them well and said how sorry they were to see them move. 
Pattnaik’s wife torced them to have some rice cakes she had 
prepared that morning on the occasion of Shamba Dasami. 

In the beginning the leave-taking had not saddened her. 
But when she went to the community worship-hall, Rani dissol- 
ved into sudden tears. “I do not feel good to go away,’ she 
said, much to her husband’s surprise. ‘I will be so lonesome 
over there. Who knows what the new locality would be like! 
You have no problem. You have your office. But what will 
I do alone the whole day?’ 


Naba sensed how she felt. He held her hand and com- 
forted her. 
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From the veranda of the new house Rani could see the 
blue mountains rising to the sky. Stopping by her side, Naba 
pointed to the new township of Bikrampur, with its factory chim- 
neys and apartment blocks. But Rani was lost in a reverie. 
She was taken up by the mountains. She was feeling heavy. 
Everything so achingly lovely and fresh. Like the birth of a 
new day, of a baby. She felt breathless. ‘How high is this 
mountain?’ she asked irrelevantly, to conceal her agitation. ‘Does 
it always look so blue?’ 

‘How long you’ve been in this town?’ asked a voice. 

Rani started. She had not noticed that a fellow had 
quietly been assisting her husband to carry the luggage in. 

‘Never mind,’ the tellow continued. ‘One of these days 
1 will take you and Nababhai to the top of the mountain.’ 


Rani regardcd him with undisguised annoyance. 

Her husband stepped in. ‘Rani, I should have introduced 
Kunja Pati earlier. I spoke of him the other day, don’t you 
remember? He lives nearby. Thanks to him we got this house. 
The people in our office are mighty scared of him, you know. 
But the funny thing is they cannot do without him, either...’ 

Rani stiffened. 

Kunja Pati shook his head and greeted her. A faint 
smile played on his face. 

Rani greeted back, correct and polite. But her feelings 
underwent no change. She detested talking and laughing with 
people who became familiar in the very first meeting. And 
this fellow is not only boorish, she thought, looking at him, 
but downright ugly as well. There is something indefinably 
indecent about him. But what exactly? 


She searched. His deep-set blazing eyes seemed to have 
been carved out of granite. Not nice eyes at all, she thought. 

As the lugzage was being carried in, Kunja kept up a chatter 
of small talk: ‘Where shall we put this dressing table? Let it 
be here now, Bhauja will find it the right place later...Put 
the cot near the window so that you will get the breeze, | 
say...Hey, tis joss stick stand looks lovely, where did you 
buy it from? ® Ordinary, commonplace advice, but Rani 
thought it was but a mere facade. He should not be regarded 
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as simple and innocent. I must give it to him if he dares 
laugh and talk once again with easy familiarity. 


In the evening, long after Kunja had teft, Rani continu- 
ed to feel all out of sorts. She collected herself, but still 
at the iime of going to bed she couldn’t help asking Naba, 
‘Where did you pick up such a specimen for a friend?’ 


‘Who—Kunja?’ Naba smiled. ‘Come, come, he’s a fine 
fellow!” 

Rani refused to be impressed. She had an impulse to 
snap right back that a creep like Kunja Pati could not be 
a fine fellow under any circumstances. 

‘Do his wife and children stay here with him?’ She 
asked, seized by a vague curiosity. 

‘He’s a bachelor,” Naba replied matter-of-factly, ‘And 
he even claims no girl in this land is good enough for 
him.’ 

Rani was not amused. It jarred on her. She felt she 
would know no peace until she cut Kunja to size. 


Naba took to the new surroundings like a fish to 
water. He could now work harder and longer in his office. 
Back at home, he ceased to be confronted by angry neigh- 
bours complaining about his wife. Rani was as loving as 
before, although of late her ardour seemed to be flagging 
a little. But, of course, he did not let this bother him over 
much; he shrugged it off as mere change in style. 


Then, one day, he discovered that Rani had takén to 
painting. She revealed that she used to dabble in it a little 
before her marriage. Naba was happy with this revival of 
interest. He bought her paint tubes, brushes and art paper 
and goaded her. ‘Some of your paintings are good enough 
to be hung in the drawing room,’ he would remark, off and 
on. 

One afternoon Kunja dropped in at their place. Naba 
was then away in the office and Rani was busy in the kitchen. 
He settled himself quietly in the drawing room. Leafing through 
a pile of old magazines he stumbled upon Rani’s sketch book 
tucked away in the stack. He was admiring them in rapt atten- 
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tion when Rani happened to walk into the room. 

She was horrified. There should be a limit to bad 
manners, she thought. Wasn’t it like this man to come and 
study my sketches without my permission? Now is the oppor- 
tunity! Have I not been on look out for an occasion like 
this? Well, Kunja Pati wouldn’t get away without a nice little 
dressing-down. 

But she hesitated. Her heart leaped as she was seized 
with a strange reluctance. 

Coming to her own, she wanted to blot out that moment 
from her life and crush it to dust along with the man and 
the sketches. Why did I falter? she wondered. Who is he, 
after all? Look at his cheek, how he wears an expression of 
examining my answer papers! 

Kunja raised his head. ‘Lovely!’ he said, noticing her. 
‘Lovely! Who has sketched these, Bhauja? Surely not Naba- 
bhai!’ 

A coy smile flitted across Rani’s face. ‘Chhi,’ she said, 
blushing. ‘I have gone and doodled some silly thing. But 
who asked you to see them?”? 

‘I beg your pardon!’ Kunja burst into his boisterous 
laughter. ‘But they are really sweet, you know, The clouds 
are so light and wispy. The mist-coveied mountaintops are 
so well-rounded. The trees are so laden with flowers that 
they might break under their burden. Only a woman could 
sketch thus. And not just an ordinary woman, but an intensely 
feminine being.’ 

Rani could not untie her tongue. 

‘You know,’ Kunja continued, ‘had I tried my hand 
at such drawings my pencil would have broken thc first 
thing. My world is so crude and rough. So dry and lustrc- 
less. Okay, one of these days I will do a sketch and show 
it to you. Promise me you will not tear it up.’ 

Rani could not help chuckling. What a madcap, ‘She 
thought, as she walked back to catch up with her chores. 

The incident did not irk her; on the contrary, it did 
her spirits good. Am I really so good that he should go 
ga-ga over my sketches? she wondered. Oh, what rot! 
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Since that day she took to teasing Kunja in her mind, 
yessir, you're like the sketch you said you're capable of 
drawing—crude and rough, dry and lustreless. Or even worse— 
gnarled and twisted. 


Kunja’s visits become more frequent. True to his pro- 
mise to Naba, he saw to it that Rani did not languish for 
want of company. 


They got to know each other better as days passed. 
She would ply him with tood whenever he dropped in. But 
in private with her husband she would pretend to be sore. 
‘What does your friend think 1 have here?’ she would 
frown. ‘A hotel, a dharmasala, or what? Why should he 
drop in at any odd hour and expect to be fed!’ 

During his visits, Kunja wouldn't sit quietly. He would 
go around the place with a proprietorial air. Sometimes his 
most innocent suggestion seemed to have the ring of a command: 
‘Bhauja, can’t you see this place is dark with cobwebs? 
Come, hand me the broom...I see, you don’t take proper 
care of these rose bushes. Look, it will not do to be so 
tender with them. Trim them mercilessly, and you will have 
bigger flowers. No, you’re incapable of being hard on anyone... 
The tea is too sweet. Why, do you suppose you can please 
me more by putting a whole lot of sugar in my tea?...’ 


Why do such stupid remarks make me feel so good? 
she often wondered. These are not praises but sarcastic barbs. 
Does this fellow really think I'm so soft and tender, so 
feminine? Why, nobody ever told me this! 


Sometimes, waking up to her former resolve, she would 
reflect, poor chap, he hasn’t seen my temper. I must give 
him a taste of it one of these days. 


Naba meanwhile worked harder in the office and was 
happy. Kunja dropped in at his house almost everyday to 
give Rani company. Rani spent her time admiring the moun- 
tains and churning out eminently forgettable water colours of 
them by scores. Life in the new place was not so bad, after 
all. 
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She began to suffer from a strange fear that something 
ominous was brewing. Perhaps they are out to reform me, she 
would think, to transform my nature and make somebody else 
out of me. But I am not changing, am 1? She would scan 
her face in the mirror. Why, nothing seems to have changed— 
my sharp, long nose, my light brown eyes, my small mouth, 
my plump cheeks, my health and my exuberance. Maybe I am 
simply becoming a lazy thing, that’s all. 1 ought to throw these 
sketches and stuff out and stop bothering about the mountains. 
Besides, what business does this man have to frequent my 
house? 


Sometimes, sitting out in the backyard of the house in 
the afternoon, she would work herself into a temper. She 
found fault even with the summer breeze: Why do people say 
the evenings in the town are pleasant despite the days being so 
hot? I find them just as bad. This dry breeze hurts, even as 
it excites you, No, that Kupnja fellow is just as wicked, he’s 
not at all nice as he pretends. His intentions must be 
dishonourable. 


Refusing stubbornly to be soothed by the breeze, She 
would think what a strong-willed person she had always been, 
how her people were always scared of her temper. Even my 
husband has had a taste of it, she’d smile, All right, I'm 
stubborn and vile-tempered. But am I not always in the right? 
When I love someone I love completely, intensely. So why 
should anyone harm me? 


The tiny leaves of the tamarind tree drizzled softly down. 
How could these leaves be so light, she would wonder. In the 
cowshed the cow and its calf would butt each other playfully. 
Some obscure flower would spread its heady fragrance. 


Restless, Rani would wait for her husband’s return. Why 
should he always be so late? she would wonder, her spirits 
sagging. I have cooked his favourite dishes for dinner, but then 
to what purpose. His reaction would be the same. Taking a 
mouthful, he’d chew slowly and say: ‘So what’s the news?’ 
Polite and correct, as if he’d been invited to someone else’s 
house. Suppose he was married to somebody else instead of 
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me. Would he have remained so meek and polite? Anyhow, 
my love for him has neither diminished nor ever will. 


Sometimes if Kunja did not show up for a few days, 
she would become restless. ‘So what’s happened to your friend?? 
she would ask Naba. ‘He hasn't shown his face for ages!’ 

‘Who, Kunja??’ Naba would smile. ‘Why hasn’t he come? 
All right, I?ll ask him. Thank God he’s around, Otherwise you 
would have felt so lonely.’ 

If she expected to see a trace of disgust or distrust on 
her husband’s face, she would be sorely disappointed. Not a 
tremor would cross his face. She would change the conversa- 
tion in despair. When it was time to switch off the light, she 
would grow restless. She would wait expectantly in the dark, 
thinking, maybe this time he’d...His smooth body, the cool 
breeze whispering through the window, and a faint laughter 
echoing from the mountains. She would suddenly feel so low. 
Won’t he ever start it himself for once? Do I have to take 
the initiative always? Won't he ever spare me this ignominy? 

Oh God, no! she would rally back. What sordid non- 
sense have I been turning over in my mind? Dharma won't 
spare me. 

Wallowing in misery, she would feel too guilty to do 
anything. Before dropping off to sleep, long after her husband 
had slept, she would murmur, 1 love you, I love you, 1 love 
you. 

Months later, one afternoon, Kunja rushed into the house. 
‘Bhauja,’ he gasped, ‘Jet’s go to the hospital. Nababhai’s suddenly 
taken ill.’ 


Rani was petrified. Fate had struck at Jast. On the way 
to the hospital, she realised it came as no shock to her. She 
had long been expecting it. 


Coronary thrombosis, the doctor whispered to her. Over- 
work. Mental tension. Cause and effect, blah, blah, blah. Rani 
felt she had heard it all before. She knew it was coming. 

She looked around and tensed. They are all watching 
me, sbe thought. But what do they know of me and my love? 
How will they understand that this grief, this punishment, was 
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destined to befall me? 


She slumped down beside her husband, trying hard not 
to cave in. 


Back in the house, the commotion was deafening. She 
felt the crowd had gathered not so much to see a dead 
body as a living widow. Who are these strange creatures his 
colleagues? 


She could see some faces bearing signs of grief. A few 
even wiping their tears. But the majority snooped around 
ferreting out details of the event. 


But why does everyone stare at me so? she wished to 
ask. All right, folks, go on looking. I will wait titl you have 
had your fill. 


Her vision blurred. A familiar shadow flitted past her. 
She rubbed her eyes and looked up. Kunja stood tefore 
her. It occured to her in a flash that she had a long-standing score 
to settle with this man. 


She screamed, shouted, grew incoherent, raged like a 
whirlwind, and, finally, burst into tears: ‘Why are you still 
hanging around, you mean face? To watch the fun? You 
jealous fool, you could never stand my happiness. You 
burnt down my little nest. You got my husband to come 
to this place. Who knows what pack of lies you told him! 
Then you started throwing your weight about in my house. 
You saw to it that he slogged away in the office so that 
you could make merry in his house, And all the time pre- 
tending to look after me, ha! Looking after me, indeed! To 
hell with you and your looking after. You are an evil omen. 
Even talking to you will shorten one’s Jife—I can vouch for 
it in writing. I curse you, I curse you from the core of my 
heart: may you never find happiness in life! Now, clear off! 
Get out of my sight!...’ 

Kunja did not budge an inch. The onlookers stcod 
rooted to the ground. Rani dropped her head and sobbed 
bitterly. At least I have finished with this fellow, she 
thought. 

The funeral preparations got underway. Kunja took 
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charge of the whole thing. The vision of a rugged, handsome- 
ugly face loomed larger defore her averted gaze. 

What a rock-like fellow! she sighed. He isn’t going 
to leave me alone. I knew it. I have to admit defeat, I 
guess. Anyway, I have given him a thorough dressing-down. 
I have abused him to mv heart’s content. Things are squared 
up. No one should blame me after this. 


She grew calmer. 


DISPOSSESSED 


He is not here, he’s gone. But he was here a moment 
ago, wasn’t he? He pressed his face against mine and I caressed 
his neck, nipping the prickly heat on his body. His damp hair 
exuded a mildly pungent odour of perspiration. How he stared 
at me with his sleepy eyes! These people wouldn’t believe it 
all. And how could they? After all, they hadn't given birth 
to him! 

‘Come on, Bhauja,* said Chhabi, the youngest sister-in- 
law. “It’s going to be five. Bhai will be back from office any 
moment now.’ 


Shaken out of the trance, Nirmala abruptly sat up on 
the bed. ‘So what?’ she snapped. ‘What do you expect meé 
to do?’ 

Chhabi kept silent. 

It’s perhaps Chhabi’s turn this afternoon, Nirmala thought, 
to see that I had my tea. Oh, these people! They are such 
a silly lot. Or are they too damn shrewd for me? Imagine, 
even this chit of a girl could be one of them. Ican feel her 
prying gaze shooting its probing needles into my skin. Now 
she would go and regale them with her tattle: you know what, 
Bhauja slept like this, she looked at me like that, she said this, 
she said that, she’s growing a horn on her head, yes, I saw it 
with my own eye’, and she didn’t touch the tea till I begged 
and begged her on my knees. Oh, my God, how she would 
gloat! Then they will descend on me, one by one, the whole 
pack, the oldest to the youngest, all of them. They will paw 
and pat me, sniffle and vye with each other to parade their 
sympathy. Their sympathy, ha! My son is gone. And what a 
show I am putting on? 

She smiled bitterly and burst into a flood of tears. 
Resting her face between her upraised knees, she tried to stifle 
her sobs. No, she decided, I will stop making a spectacle of 
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myself. In fact, I should join them—giggle and gossip, bake 
cakes and peel vegetables, and...Listen, can’t you bring him 
back once, my son? Just once. Just for two minutes. I (ell 
you what I will do. Pll take a long look at him and maybe 
talk to him a little. Then PII wipe the sweat off his 
forehead. Is this asking for too much? I am not asking for 
the moon, am 1? Won’t he come even once? Why not? What 
sin have I committed? 

A defeated Nirmala raised her head and found Cbhabi 
waiting. ‘You’re still here?’ she asked weakly. ‘Why?? 

Chhabi quietly left the room. The tea had turned cold. 

Next whose turn would it be to pester the life out 
of me? Nirmala wondered. Would it be the old servant 
Banchhba, or the brother-in-law Ramu? Or would it be the 
mother-in-law herself? 

But Umesh beat them allto it. He stole softly in, cast 
a glance at his wife and hurried away to change his clothes. 
Seeming to find the heat oppressive, he looked up at the 
ceiling to see if the fan was moving at full speed. Then he 
Jooked desperately around to fasten his attention onto some- 
thing, no matter how trivial, as though his whole life depen- 
ded on it. His furrowed brows and sagging cheeks indicated 
that he had reached the end of his tether. There’s a limit 
to what a man can take, he thought. I am just a creature 
of flesh and blood and not an epitome of endurance. 

Nirmala stared vacantly at her husband. She had no 
urge to respond to him. I know this man, she mused. He 
is my husband. I needn’t bother to arrange my dishevelled 
sari and look dainty. His presence makes no difference to me, 
it can’t. It brings no solace, no relief to my aching heart. 
Look how he’s peeling off his clothes and sighing! Oh, the 
poor husbands—well, what else could they do? 

Umesh stood under the fan to dry the sweat. ‘Has the 
tea gone cold?’ he asked. 

She made no reply. 

He sat down beside her. ‘Shall I ask for some more?’ 
he enquired timidly. 

She shot him a scorching glance. Her moist eyes spar- 
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ked fire. ‘Tea! Tea! Tea!’ she exploded. ‘No one in this house 
seems to bother about anything else! For heaven’s sake, why 
can’t you leave a person alone?” 

For a fraction of a moment it seemed he would throw 
his patience to the wind and take her on. But he knitted his 
brows and clamped his mouth shut. We are passengers in 
the same boat of grief, he mused. Both of us are the victims 
of a common tragedy. Why doesn’t Nimu realise she is not 
alone? How long will she go on like this? Hell, Biju was my 
son as well. Everyone said he had the same complexion, nose 
and dzsep brown hair as mine. Had he lived long: enough, we 
would have gone out on walks, played football and chatted 
about a world of things. Maybe one day he would have hurt 
himself while playing. Then I would have sat with him, cheering 
him up with stories. Another day he would do something 
naughty, and I would give him a box on the ear. The little 
scamp would go running to his mothber, seeking consolation. 
Oh, my son! Why did you have to die, son? 

Billowing in the breeze, the ends of Nirmala’s sari brus- 
hed against Umesh gently. 

The proximity, the presence. Nirmala sensed that even 
their sighs were keeping pace with each others. It irritated 
her—this petty, nominal harmony. 

‘Aren’t we supposed to go shopping this evening?’ she 
said, springing up from the bed. ‘Come, let’s go.’ 

Umesh winced. 

They dressed and went down the stairs. The hushed 
family members watched on silently. It was the first time 
the couple were going out together after the tragedy. Umesh’s 
father had an urge to advise them to take the car, but he 
kept it to himself. 

Umesh tried to keep up a chatter of small talk: The 
weather is nice, isn't it?...Where shall we buy Nani’s sari— 
Kishanlal, or Ladies Emporium?...1l was to go out on a 
tour next week, but the boss cancelled it, you know... 

They strode side by side, as if in a ceremonial march. 
Even while weaving through the knot of people at the Clock 
Tower, Umesh clung to his wife’s side. He didn’t realise 
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how unusual it was of him. 

The market. The hurrying throng. The cacophony of 
buying and selling, the brisk air of commercial enterprise. A 
hawker howled beside a pile of cheap red and blue hand- 
kerchiefs. A rustic girl had picked up one and was admir- 
ing it, while her harried mother was trying to drag her away. 
A bird seller dangled an aviary of irate, screeching mynahs. 
A Sikh kid, his hair tied up in a bun was bawling. The 
nylon-clad, hugely lipsticked mamma, who had vanished into 
some shop, waddled out. In a small, cramped shop two 
young workers were rolling bidis, seemingly wrapped up in 
their work. An old man, at the fruit sellers’, examined each 
mango elaborately to ensure their ripeness. 

A pedlar advertising a wonder ointment for scabies shoved 
a leaflet into Nirmala’s hand. 

They do not know, Nirmala sighed, this multitude. They 
do not know a thing about me. They do not know my child 
left me only a fortnight ago. 

She gloated in the secret pride of her private grief, I 
know what these people do not yet know, steeped as they 
are in ignorance and indifference. Am I not like a God incognito 
in this crowd? Or maybe I am just an unredeemed sinner, still 
at large and loose, sullied by the putrid blood of death, who 
could pollute the humanity with her faintest touch. My, why 
is that little brat staring at me? Could he have found me 
out? 

‘Not that way, Nimu,’ Umesh kept up, not daring to 
relapse into silence. ‘Why’re you heading towards the vegetable 
market? We’ve yet to go to the cloth shop, don’t you 
remember?...Look out, there’s a garbage heap ahead...You 
must be dog tired by now. Come, let’s have a cold drink...’ 

As she waited for the drink to be served, Nirmala 
contemplated her husband’s hairy hands and heavy face, and 
suddenly felt very tired. This fellow’s not just a husband, she 
thought, but a man, a male. His gross, unperceiving maleness, 
his remorseless male body. God, how large he looms! And 
what is it he is so much at pains to convey?—that he under- 
stands? Does he, huh? How dare he imagine he has plumbed 
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the mysterious depth of my grief? Is it because he had laid 
his body over mine and fathered my child? Oh God, even this 
marketplace is no different from the bedroom. Can I never 
get rid of this man? Will he always hover over me? Oh, how 
{ would love to throw the drink on his tace and run off— 
run off and get lost in the crowd. At least, I can be alone 
then. I can iaugh, cry, dance, or do anything. Even strip— 
strip myself of the exteriors and whirl within the recesses of 
my suffering. With nobody to watch me. Least of all this man 
here. There will be no one but me, Only me. Me, my sorrow, 
my son. He will steal softly in, my son, and like an eager 
little calf press his face against my breasts heavy with milk. 
That three year old huitk! Yes, I used to suckle him stiil. How 
does that concern you? Who’re you to presume everything for 
me? 

Nirmala stiffened. 

It did not escape Umesh. He felt a stab of panic. One 
never knows, he thought. She might suddenly dissolve into tears, 


or flare up most inexplicably. 
Old doctor Gobardhan’s words came to his mind: ‘Listen, 


young man. Pull yourself together. You can’t afford to give 
in. You must give Nimu strength. In times like this women 
need careful handling.” But why? he demanded. Am I not 
suffering? Am [ supposed not to because I’m a man, a male? Am 
I not the father of the child that is dead? Ah, it’s easy to 
preach, damn it. 

He felt anger rising in him, but he collected himself 
quickly. He looked at Nirmala doletully and hoped her black 
mood will pass. 

The drink over, they bought the sari and returned home. 
The walk back home was deathly silent. Nirmala made up her 
mind to sleep henceforth alone on a bare mattress in the 
veranda. 

That night Umesh tossed and turned on the bed. Why 
is it dark outside? he wondered. Where has the moon hidden 
itself—in which corner of the sky? Why is the night so quiet 
and still, devoid of its healing touch? Oh, does the night ever 
assuage? What then comforts the soul? Hell, nothing. The poor 
damned males are condemned to fend for themselves! 
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His burning eyes swam over the cold lonely flowers 
sprouting in the flower vase. They had not wilted yet. One 
must either face up to one’s grief manfully or succumb to it, 
he sighed. There’s no other way. 

He had a sudden urge to hug somebody tightly, 
breathlessly. Oh God, my son is dead, he groaned. My wife 
has forsaken me. She wouldn’t even ogJeign to sleep with me. 
Isn't she mine any longer? Oh, this ghastly, this crippled, 
fetid old night! My wife sleeps there on the veranda. Oh, 
let her. I will not go to her. Damn it, I can’t stoop so 
low. Man, T can’t govel, I can’t cry out for help! 


Yet, after a few seconds, he crossed over to the veranda 
and lay down by her side. He unbuttoned her blouse and 
buried his face between her breasts. 


Half in sleep, Nirmala blinked anJ pulled him closer, 
pressing his eager mouth to her breast. A sharp thrill 
ran down her spine. My little Biju’s come back, she funcied. 
Oh, what a state he had reduced me to, the naughty thing! 

She fondled his face. Waves of warmth and dizziness 
swept over her. My Biju has grown so much, she smiled. 
So what? He's still a little child to me—the same tace, the 
same nose, the same grecedv moist lips. 


Then she felt the unmistakable stirring of the male body, 
the slow surging of its desire. Oh God, this is not my child, 
she woke up. Why, what have I been dreaming? 

‘Aren't you ashamed of yourself?’ she hissed, recoiling 
from him in disgust. ‘Who asked you to come here?’ 


( 2 ) 


Nirmala looked down from the balcony. The cobbled 
courtyard was still damp from an early morning shower. Every- 
thing is so real, so solid, she smiled bitterly. The house with 
its high ceiling, the cracks on the boundary wall, the iron 
vaults, the tall almirahs, the bathtubs, the chipped flowerpots, 
the pigeon cotes, the new garape, the fresh coat of varnish 
on the wall, the brand new radiogram...Everything so solid, 
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s9 permanent—the strength and pride .of an unchanging fricze. 
But not me. Not my son. We fade, we pale, we die, eventually. 

How long has he been dead, my son? Ten or 
fifteen cays—how long? A year? But I no longer fly into 
tempers nor cry as bitterly as before. Maybe soon 1! will hegin 
to giggle again, play cards, strut about in new saris, guzzle 
like a sow and chitter nineteen to the dozen. Sometimes I 
will remember my child. Of course, I will. But then 1 will 
not be so heartbroken. Maybe only a lustrous drop of tear— 
my poignant nomage to his memory—will glisten in my eyes; 
Oh, once I had a little child! 

Oh no! tvs not going to be like that, she shuddered. 
I am not going to sit and embroider covers for the radiogram, 
or cook mutton curry. 1am supposed to stitch and cook well— 
ha! Damn it, 1 couldn’t care less about tneir app: ceciation. Just 
give me a little mo:e tine, I beg of you. Don’t rush mn.e. 
Have pity on me. Please. 1 know I am beginning to forget 
him—there’s a current caniying me down, a breeze blowing 
me away. Soon I will be forgetting him completely, oh 
God! 

‘Nimu,’” her mother-in-law called. ‘Nimu!’ 


There, Nirmala sighed, how her voice drips tenderness. 
Perhaps the spices have been ground and she is waiting for 
me to cook the mutton. Or maybe it’s time for the father- 
in-law’s sherbet. 1 don’t mind slogging, but what I[ can’t 
stand is her stuffing me with rasogollas. Why does she do 
that? But then the fault is not hers alone, is it? Don’t I 
love sweets? Duoun’t I love being fussed over? 

‘Coming,’ Nirmala rcsponded reluctantly. She went down 
the stairs, almost brushing against the wall. 

Down from the landing, she could see sctveral pairs 
of shoes in the veranda. A particularly battered brown pair 
stood out from the rest. A chill ran down her spine. So 
the wise old heads have dropped in for a morning session, 
she groaned. I know who must be stealing the show—the 
owner of the battered pair of shoes, the family physician 
and the father-in-law’s closest friend to boot—that old fogey 
Gobardhan. 
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‘Roll up some paans for them, will you?’ bade her 
mother-in-law. ‘Two for Batadada. You know what he takes, 
don’t you? Without lime. Why didn’t you have the payas 
last night? 1 reminded you so many times!” 

Nirmala did not answer. She began to roll up the 
betel leaves. As fragments of the conversation floated out 
of the drawing room, she craned her neck and caught a 
glimpse of the gaunt white-haired profile of the doctor. 

‘You know, Dasarathi,’ the old doctor was saying, with 
the finality of clinching the issue, ‘your doctor, father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, and the likes are of little avail 
when you're up against fate. What are we all worth to it? 
A mere straw in the wind.’ In a gesture of reverence, he 
raised his hands heavenwards. ‘Say, what all we didn't do 
to save that child! Till there was the minutest chance, 1 
gave you hope. But he was beyond cure, beyond all our 
efforts. We couldn't have held him back. Do you remember 
what I told you that evening a week before his death?...’ 

Which evening? Nirmala tensed. Why, nobody ever told 
me anything about it! Till the last minute ali of you led 
me to hope that my little Biju will pull through. Even on 
the last day, you, doctor, patted his head and said, God’s 
there, evervthing’l! be all right. Why couidn’t you come out 
witb the truth? Why couldn’t you say, God is in His heaven 
all right, but your child won't survive. 

She glared at the doctor’s sturdy, aboriginal head. Biju 
had never taken to the old goat, she recalled. 

‘You know what happened to my sister-in-law’s daughter?? 
Batadada began. ‘You people ought to have seen that plump 
little angel. An absolutely healthy child, nothing was ever 
wrong with her. Then, one fine morning, she complained of 
a stomach ache and the same evening she popped off...’ 


Oh, my God, what’s all this! Nirmala felt giddy. Has 
my son been dead so long that these people talk so unfeelingly? 
Don’t they have any compassion? 

More instances and illustrations of untimely deaths 
followed. They vied wi.h each other to recall as many incid- 
ents as they could. 
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Nirmala cocked her ¢ars when she heard the deep 
bass voice of her fatber-in-law. 


‘My father had an elder brother,” Dasarathi began. 
‘He died before he was three months old. When my grandma 
was around, she used to talk about him. You wouldn’t 
believe how her eyes would instantly well up with tears, as 
if the boy had died only the night before...A mother is a 
unique creature. She never forgets the child she bears for 
ten months inside her.’ 

‘True,’ chimed in the rest. ‘True!’ 

Dasarathi fell silent. Nirmala was relieved. She could 
imagine his broad face twitching in deep recognition of a 
mother’s grief. 


‘Whatever the Lord does is for the best,” the old 
doctor droned. ‘Who are we to question His intentions? 
More often than not what He snatches away with one hand 
He gives back with the other. If He plucks a fruit before 
it is ripe, He bestows another in no time. It's tbe underly- 
ing principle of the creation. A purely biological necessity. 
1 tell you Nimu will have another child within a year. Dasa- 
rathi, old boy, cheer up, I say. You will surely see the 
face of another grandson. You will live another decade.’ 

Nirmala froze. She was gripped by a sudden fear. 
Why did he speak like that? Wasn’t it downright cruel and 
mean? Did even my father-in-law get sold out on all that 
rubbish? 

It was now Batadada’s turn. Munching paan vigorous- 
ly, he reeled off yet another story. 


They must be enjuying the whole thing, she sighed, 
these august, venerable judges. They must be smacking their 
lips while pronouncing their precious, irretutable verdicts. 
Creation and biology, my foot! 

As she walked into the room with the paan-tray, she 
cast at them a sidelong glance. She knew she was right. 
Behold, she thought to herself, the mighty Lords sitting 
atop the celestial Kailash. What am J but a mere dancing 
girl to them! A nimble dancing girl to provide them with 
a little distraction!. 
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She was not angry; on the contrary, she felt very 
small and insignificant. She could sense the mute blessings 
of the Lords snowing on her. She suddenly felt heavily 
impregnated. Their divine eyes remained rivetted on her 
and they smiled benignly at her rapidly swelling belly. She 
flushed. So it’s just a matter of one child following another, 
huh? One fruit after another? Dann vou Lords. Am I a 
cow and a tree or what? 

Nirmala did not feel like going back to the kitchen. 
Excusing herself from her mother-in-law, she walked off. She 
could feel her fond gaze resting on her. Is she, too, dieam- 
ing of the next fruit? she wondered. 

To catch her breath, she stopped on the stairs. Who 
can I speak to? Who will understand? 


Dressed for office, Umesh came down for lunch. Nirmala 
paused in her tracks. Have I been looking for this man? 
she wondered. Of course, who else? Who else will unders.and? 
Ah, the poor dear lccoks so pale and haggard. No, I must 
restore him to strength, and together we will put upa fiont 
against the rest. They do not know us yet. 

Overwhelmed with love, she took another step towards 
him. 

Umesh looked away. 

Nirmala knew he was sulking. It’s my fault, she cursed 
herself, I’ve spurned him, Ive pushed him away. All this while 
1 hadn’t even bothered to see if he existed. Maybe he wanted 
to say something last night. Oh, why did I push him away? 
But why is he so angry? Aren’t we in the same boat? We 
are so helpless, both of us. Why should we cesent each 
other? 

She looked up at him expectantly. 


It was not that her unarticulated feelings failed to reach 
him; they did. But he thought he would rather wait till she 
was her usual self. She’s unhinged, he reminded himself as he 
shuffled nervously towards her. 

They came face to face near the staircase window over- 
Jooking the lawn. Then, suddenly, oblivious of the world 
around—the sand heap, the chained dog, the brisk labourers— 
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with her arms outflung, she made a dash towards him. <I can’t 
stand this place any longer,’ she burst out, holding him in 
a clinch. ‘Take me away elsewhere, Please!’ 

Umesh was taken aback. Raising her chin, he looked 
into her eyes. ‘What's the matter?’ he asked. ‘What’s wrong?’ 

‘Promise me,’ she stammered. ‘Promise me you will not 
want a child again. Give your word.’ 

He did not know what to make of this sudden, garbled 
entreaty. ‘But who says T want a child?’ he comforted her, 
resting his head on her shoulder. ‘I don’t want anyone but 
you.’ 

When she vpened her eyes, Nirmala found the congrega- 
tion dispersing. The old doctor was struggling to open his 
hole-ridden umbrella, 

Watching them, she felt very small again. But now it 
did not hurt her, this feeling of smallness; on the contrary, 
there was something cute about it—the cuteness of a bee or 
a butterfly, or of a little red fish, maybe. 


( 3 ) 


Early that night they lav in their spacious comfortable 
bed and made love with abandon, their body and mind 
achieving a rare fusion. 

But shoitly afterwards she began to feel restless. Did they 
bury or burn my child? she wondered. 

A long unresolved question gnawed at her. What 
happened to the half-eaten lozenge he had stashed away in 
his shirt pocket? 

She turned to ask her husband, but he was asleep 
already. 


WILD PEACOCK 


A car roared into Rao’s portico. He could guess who 
it was. Only Saroja could drive so wildly. Well, well, Doctor 
Miss Saroja's too damn fast, he chuckled, crossing over to 
the mirror. There's still enough manliness left in me to take 
on any fast dame, he assured himself, smoothing down his 
bair. 

‘Is the advocate home?’ Saroja’s voice rang out through 
peals of laughter. She always laughed boisterously as thovgh 
to force the words out in its wake. Enraptured, the listener 
would break into a smile, and the conversation would flow. 

She wore a pale pink sari. A wrist watch and two gold 
bangles adorned her hands. Her lustrous black hair was held 
in a tight bun, leaving a fringe of curls to stray over her 
broad forehead. The earrings brushed against her full cheeks, 
as she darted her restless glances all around. 

What a vivacious woman! thought Rao. She loves life— 
not in a quiet unobtrusive way, but in a loud uproarious 
fashion. She’s like a dancer whirling away in gay abandon. 

He chose not to answer right away as was his wont. 
He tugged at his lower lip gravely and put on an amused 
little grin. 1 Jove life, too, in my own tashion, he seemed 
to say, but 1 don't like to make a show of it. 

She settled herself on the sofa, while Rao took outa 
cigarette and lighted it. Then remembering suddenly, he held 
the case before her: ‘Welcome!’ 

‘No thanks. I’ve kicked the habit.’ 

‘What? You’ve really kicked it? For good? Really, really! 
Lord, 1 wouldn't be surprised if you proceed to kick every- 
thing else.’ He moved closer and leant over her. His eyes 
narrowed with a mischievous glint. 

‘Oh!’ Saroja capitulated. Picking up a cigarette, she 
murmured: ‘You’re impossible!’ 
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Why, she even looks softened, Rao noted with surprise, 
Could it be the joy of defeat, the glow of surrender? 

My, what’s all this, Saroja pulled herself up. This man 
stinks of eau-de-cologne and cigarettes. His red lips in a face 
unusually {ong and dark look so bizarre, his large red stone 
ring so gruesome, his cold sinewy hands so hairy, Visions 
of male ugliness she encountered so often in the hospital 
rushed into her mind. “It’s awfully tiring,” she blurted out, 
pushing the morbid thoughts away. ‘It’s a great curse to be 
a doctor.’ 

‘Really? Since when?’ Rao smirked. He got up and 
paced the room, glancing around keenly. He seemed to be 
fiehting off some unpleasant thoughts. Saroja’s dry rough 
skin riddled with pores had jarred on him. But why don't 
you realise, he reasoned with himself, she’s no young slip 
of a girl. She is no longer the pretty little butter-doll. But 
you can’t deny her vivacity, her zest for life, can you? 
Milord, you can see it in her words, her gestures, her big 
booming laughter. 

Suill the wrinkles of her skin gnawed at his heart. 


Saroja sprang up from the sofa and strode towards 
the bookshelf which sported a statue of Buddha besides the 
usual fare of bestselling paperbacks. She could never sit quietly 
anywhere for long. She would wander about, feeling this, exami 
ning that, cxploring everything. Contrary to her cemplaint, she 
didn’t look tired at all. 

‘Have you bought anything of late?’ she asked. <I 
borrowed Maugham'’s latest from Dr Jagannath, you know. 
The book is simply marvellous. Maugham handles his women 
characters so well!’ 


Rao snickered—a strategy he often resorted to to dam- 
pen people. At least it never failed with Saroja. It would 
get her, and she would blow her steam. The words would fly 
like shreds of paper caught in a whirlwind. However, at the 
end of it all, the arguments exhausted, only the warmth gene- 
rated in the process would linger. The evening rendezvous 
would turn out a grand success. 

‘Mmm, who?’ said Rao. ‘Somerest Maugham, eh? Why, 
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what did that poor old bachelor know of women? Did he 
ever marry, or live with women any decent length of time 
to claim an insight into their mind?” 

‘Quite,’ returned Saroja, testily. ‘Like you, for exam- 
ple!’ 

‘Right,’ Rao grinned. ‘Take my word, it’s no good 
prying into the woman. For the more you do the more 
you’re appalled by the unmitigated silliness of the entire 
tribe.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Of course, there are a few honourable exceptions.’ 

They burst into a bearty laughter. The tension eased 
and the air grew friendlier; and coffee was brovght in just 
then, as if to prolong the warmth. Rao squatted on the 
sofa to pour coffee and Saroja sank down beside him. 

‘Really!’ she sighed, with a little smile. ‘Sometimes I feel 
the women are foolish—more foolish than the men. Want 
to hear something funny?’ 


‘Of course!’ said Rao, stirring coffee. Her stories may 
be silly, he reflected, but she has a knack of narrating 
things. ‘Come on,’ he encouraged ber. ‘I am all ears.’ 

Saroja cleared her throat. ‘There’s this man called 
Paresh in our locality. He works in the Secretariat. How 
much do you think a clerk gets—three hundred? Anyhow, 
he stays in one of those tiny quarters you might have noticed 
behind ours. His wife Ratnavali...’ 

‘Capital!’ Rao tried to look interested. ‘What a lovely 
name!’ 

‘Come, come, it’s a perfectly romantic name. But don’t 
you interrupt me. The interesting details will follow. 


‘Now this Ratnavali who has as many as seven ratnas— 
four daughters and three sons—once landed up at my chamber 
for a checkup. Frequent child bearing and overwork had done 
the poor thing in. “Why don’t you undergo an operation and 
finish off?” I asked her. She nearly broke into tears. “Wish 
I could!” she said. It was so touching, the way she said it. 
The operation can wait, I thought to myself. First, let me 
teach her a few basic measures.’ 
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‘After all, how could a family planning expert let 
such a ruddy chance!’ Rao chuckled. 

Saroja smiled. ‘Whatever that be, I instructed her, Nothing 
much, only a couple of things. You should have seen how 
she drank in every word of it. Just like an eager student. I 
liked her so much that I asked her to visit 


go 


me sometimes 
during my off hours. “Impossible!” she cried, nearly bursting 
into a fresh sob. “‘I can’t leave my children alone for an hour 
even. Today I could make it to you because my husband took 
the elder ones to the exhibition and Mrs Verma agreed to 
keep a watch over the younger ones. The youngest boy is too 
sickly, he bawls all the time. The girl above him is very 
naughty, she revels in pinching and beating the poor boy. The 
whole day they quarrel.” So on and so forth...’ 

Rao looked disappointed. ‘Come,’ he said dryly. ‘Your 
coffee’s getting cold.’ 

Saroja took no notice of him Taking a tiny sip, she 
went on, “I started dropping in at Ratnavali’s place to see 
to the progress of the lessons. And you know what I would 
invariably encounter there? Either one of the children, buck 
naked, would be bawling to bring down the house or another 
getting the caning of his life. Sometimes the harassed mother— 
I don’t blame her—would start cursing herself and the children 
in the same breath: “Wish you all could drop dead! Or let 
me die and be through.” * Saroja spluttered with laughter. ‘Oh, 
there's no point telling you all those things, Mr Rao. They 
won’t amuse you, I'm sure. Anyhow, I would walk into Ratna- 
vali’s house. TI would try not to look at her crumpled bedsheets 
and the framed photographs darkened by ancient cobwebs. 

‘Once, perhaps cn a holiday, barely had I reached their 
door than the loud wailing of the woman fell on my ears. 
Her husband was shouting: ““No, you will never understand. 
You never did. I wish I could escape from this blessed house...” 
Well, I had no intention to eavesdrop, but it was So intri- 
guing, you know, the whole thing. 


‘They were so wrapped in their Mahabharat battle that 
they did not see me coming in. I was aghast. Weeping pro- 
fusely, Ratnavali was banging her head against the wall ina 
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mad frenzy and screaming to high heavens: “Oh God, please 
take me away from this sansar. I’ve had enough.” And her 
lord and master was pacing the floor in great agitation, pulling 
at his tousled hair. 

‘They froze as they saw me. Paresh hurried off to fetch 
me a chair, but Ratnavali, ber face red from crying, stood 
rooted to the ground, staring at me. She knew nothing had 
escaped me. Then, as if she discovered in me an admirable 
witness, she started pouring out her complaints with renewed 
vigour: “You don’t know how I slog for these people. But 
still this chit of a girl of mine will never stop picking on me. 
And if I so much as pull her up a little, her fond father 
will pounce on me. No, let me be admitted to the hospital. 
1 don’t mind, J will gladly stick it out there. 1 don’t mind 
his going off to Bombay day after tomorrow, but I am not 
staying here. Let the brood fend for themselves.” 


‘I tried to change the conversation. “‘So you’re going 
to Bombay, are you?” I asked her husband. “¢ On government 
duty, I suppose?” I had seen him once or twice before—a 
simple tellow with sad, yearning looks. “Yes,” he nodded. 
“For about four days. As a staff assistant for a conference.” 
Without pausing to think, I said, ‘Why don’t you take your 
wife along?” His eyes lit up. “That’s what 1 want,” be said. 
“But does she listen to me? Such an opportunity will never 
come again. My sister and her husband will arrive here tomorrow 
and they can look after the children these few days...” 

**“Go to Bombay, or to hell?” jeered Ratnavali, cutting 
him short.’ 

Saroja guffawed. Rao didn’t; he was bored stiff. He had 
not expected her to come out with such trite stuff. What’s 
wrong with her? he wondered. Has she had a change of heart 
or what? 

‘Anyhow,’ Saroja continued, ‘they did go to Bombay. 
I passed by their house a few days later and noticed some 
strangers in there, perhaps the sister and brother-in-law Paresh 
had spoken of. Somehow, it did me good to know that in 
my humble way I too had a hand in the whole thing. 

‘Then for a long time I didn’t see them. I was off 
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to Lucknow for a few days, and so much work had piled 
up in my absence that I had my hands full when I return- 
ed. Only a couple of days ago I found time to drop in at 
their place. 

‘Ratnavali smiled awkwardly on seeing me. I found 
it both sweet and sad. “So you had been to Bombay, eh?” 
I said. “Enjoyed yourself, didn’t you?” 

‘Without a word, she led me to the bedroom. What’s 
all this mystery? I wondered. 

‘She sat down on the bed and twined her hand around 
the bed post. She cupped her chin and looKked down. “How 
do I start?” she began nervously.’ 

Saroja lay back on the sota. ‘May I act it out?’ she 
said, with the hint of a smile. 

Rao nodded sullenly. What’s all this? he wondered. 

Saroja shut her eyes for a moment, perhaps trying to 
visualize the whole scene. ‘All right,’ she began. ‘Now I’m 
Ratnavali speaking— 

*«“To tell you frankly, 1 didn’t want to go to Bombay. 
But after you made that suggestion, the children wouldn't 
leave me in peace. They started pestering me like the regular 
pests that they are, particularly the eldest girl of mine. You do 
not know her, she’s something. True, she has a nasty temper, 
but she adores me like anything. Ma, she set the ball roll- 
ing, you must go to Bombay, stop bothering about us, we?ll 
manage fine. The rest also pitched in. Even the youngest 
one begged, Ma, you must go to Bombay and get me a 
little red pony. My sister-in-law and her husband insisted 
that I went. Out of exasperation, I said, all right, all right, 
when you all are so insistent 1 can’t but go. 


‘But I didn’t feel excited. The youngest was too 
sickly and I knew he would bawl all the while. Who would 
see that the children didn’t get out of hand? I spank my 
kids a good deal, but my sister-in-law wouldn’t do that. 
Eventually she and her husband would have a miserable time. 
To tell you the truth, as the time for departure drew nearer, 
1 felt increasingly worried. I had never been anywhere with- 
out taking my children along. 
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+ «The youngest son broke down in the end. The girls 
strained to keep up a smile, but 1 could see their eyes brimming 
with tears. I craned my neck out and waved to them till 
long after the train had chugged out of the station. Then the 
smoke got into my eyes and I couldn’t go on. Presently, 
Delhi and my children receded from my view. I felt strange 
that 1 was going to Bombay. 

‘«“Then I realised we were alone in that coupe. It 
staggered me. You will laugh if I teil you what I felt then. 
1 was terrified. Well, no, not terrified exactly, but terribly 
awkward. It was so strange, we sitting there, just the two of 
us, facing each other, with no one else around. Is it going 
to be like this all the way to Bombay? I wondered. It madd- 
ened me so much that I wanted to strike him with my bangles. 
He had tricked me into all this. Then what I did, 1 pulled 
a long face and sulked. 


‘ “The weather was glorious. The gilded wheat fields 
stretched endlessly right up to the horizon. There were clusters 
of small mud houses, now so close and now so far away, 
peeping from behind the trees, smoke vurling up from their 
thatched roofs. Women came out of the houses and watched 
the train. It reminded me of my village, the whole thing. There 
was so much happiness in that sleepy little village of mine. 
From the backyard of our house one could see the villages 
all around. 

‘+I wish 1 could describe to you what 1! felt then. I 
felt T had escaped out of our wretched clerks’ colony of Delhi, 
those miserable concrete hovels, squalid, cheerless and crowded. 
I wished to stretch my hands out of the window and touch 
the green grass trembling by the tracks. I wanted to step out 
of the train and sit beside a tiny stream and set it aflutter. 
Oh, such feelings! You?’ll laugh if I tell you everything, but 
I must. You will not understand unless I tell you everything. 
Then you will see that... 

*«[ looked out, savouring the sights. Then, suddenly, 
he touched me and I started. It was so irritating. Would he 
never let me be myself for a moment? I thought. “What do 
you want?” 1 asked him curtly, He did not take offence. 
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“What are you looking at?" he beamed. Without waiting for 
my reply he rattled cn: “Why, isn’t everything divine? It 
looks like a picture, the whole thing, doesn’t it? Look at 
the puddle of water there—and those tiny birds around it. 
Oh, they’re flying off now. See, see! Oh my, how quickly 
they vanished! Look what fantastic colours the grass can have, 
and what colours, the water! What sights, what shadows! Tell 
me, why didn’t you want to come along?” 

‘©[ kept mum. Let him realise something’s amiss, I 
thought. But nothing seemed to dampen him. He chattered 
away, drawing my attention to things, like showing a 
child a picture book. Why tell you lies, very soon I quite 
began to enjoy it. The things he pointed out seemed to 
come alive with his words. They sounded so fresh and new, 
his words. His voice lulled me. Still the stubborn thing that 
I am I wouldn’t look at him. But I was already imagining 
we two were out of the train, in the picturesque outside, 
under a leafy tree or by the side of a dreamy puddle. I 
felt bad that I had been so brusque with him. He handn’t 
disturbed my peace; he had only set me in motion, like stirr- 
ing a stagnant water into ripples. 


‘ “The train stopped at several places. He spoke and I 
listened. And how long could I have continved feigning indi- 
fference? I caught myself stealing glances at him. Oh, that 
smile, that look on his face! It was like the first few days 
of our marriage. My heart beat wildly. Please don’t laugh, 
it’s so difficult to explain. He seemed to proclaim from the 
rooftop that I was his, only his. Dear ine, he could be so 
unabashed!” ? 

In the beginning, Rao listened with half an ear; he 
had given it up as silly and uninteresting. But from the moment 
Saroja described Ratnavali’s journey, he had not been able 
to take his eyes off her. He never knew she could act that 
well. But surely the words are not Ratnaval’s, he thought. 
Saroja must be making them upto heighten the impact. How 
her expression becomes soft, soulful and shy by turns. Her 
boisterous laughter has: all but vanished; now it trickles down 
like a bashful stream. Does Ratnavali, too, laugh like this? 
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Maybe she does. Maybe all husband-adoring women laugh 
like this, who knows. 

Oh, damn! Rao rallied back. Don’t you see she’s play- 
acting, doing a romantic role? But no amount of it will make 
her look any younger or lovelier. Could it smoothen out the 
pores of her face? Could it transform her voice into something 
sweet and soothing? 

Rao exulted, crowing silently over the myriad blemishes 
of Saroja as though sizing a prospective romantic heroine. 

He looked at ber keenly. But doesn’t she seem to be 
absolutely living ber role? he thought. What inspires her to 
describe this Ratnavali affair with such finesse? Could she still 
be having some romantic feelings? 

Oh bull, Rao laughed, scoffing at the very idea. What 
humbug! Let dear Doctor Saroja remain her usual self which 
I know so well and which suits me fine, 

Saroja started. ‘What?’ she stared at him blankly. ‘Why 
do you laugh?’ Then remembering the whole episode was 
meant to be funny, she joined him. 

‘All right,” she resumed. ‘So where was 1? Yes— 

«The train sped along, he spoke, I listened, nothing 
else existed, nothing else mattered. I wasn’t even aware when 
1, had snuggled up to him. He had on a half-sleeved shirt 
which he seldom wore. It didn’t look so stiff as the clothes 
he normally wore to office. Oh, how sweet he looked. I even 
suspected he was trying to put up bis best, to endear himself 
to me, to make me lose my head over him. 


* “Then, suddenly, he grabbed my hand and pulled me 
closer. His eyes shone brightly like a chbild’s. ‘Hey, can you 
see?’ he said excitedly, pointing at something in the distance. 
‘Look at them. There, there, under the trees, over there! 
Right-ho! How beautiful!’ And what did I see but a flock 
of wild peacocks. They strutted about languidly, the proud 
things, some of them with outspread plumes, under the trees 
and clouds. Have you ever seen wild peacocks? I had never 
seen them before. Nor had he. Thinking back on it, it may 
seem ordinary, but 1 can’t tell you what it was then watch- 
ing them. 1 suspected the cunning rogues were out to tease 
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us into forgetfulness and indiscretion. They came one after 
another, all along the way, so many of them. 1 laid my 
head on his chest and watched. Then...” ”’ 

Saroja took out her handkerchief and wiped her face. 
She straightened her back, perhaps extricating herself from 
the role of Ratnavali. 

Rao realised the performance was over. 

‘Now we come to the end of the story,’ said Saroja. 
‘Ratnavali couldn't go on. She seemed lost in her thoughts. 
Perhaps she was savouring the recollections of those idyllic 
moments.’ Saroja’s voice dropped, her measured words now 
came out in a hushed whisper. ‘Ratnavali’s face suddenly 
clouded and that dry diffident smile of hers appeared. “Will 
you examine me once?” she begged, her voice catching. “I 
don’t feel well. Something is wrong with me. I know I 
have bored you with my story, but 1 couldn’t have helped it. 
You wouldn’t have understood me had I not come out with 
every little detail. Will you examine me?” At first I couldn’t 
figure what she was babbling about. Then it became obvious; 
her looks betrayed everything. 

‘Frankly, I was infuriated. Was she such a dumb bitch? 
I wondered. Curbing my anger, I put to her a few questions. 
From what she answered my suspicion deepened. I asked 
her to come to the hospital the next day for a regular 
checkup. 

‘She turned up the next day and I examined her. What 

feared was true, she was carryipg again. ‘But how could 
you forget all those measures of precaution I taught you?” 
I asked her. “‘But those are for everyday tbing, aren’t they?” 
she answered. ‘‘How could I be bothered about such things 
that day?” ”? 

‘Good grief!’ bellowed Rao. ‘She said that? So the old 
dame lost her head! Dreaming, huh?’ 

“You said it,” said Saroja. ‘Who can save those that 
are bent upon leaping into the fire? I have no sympathy for 
such numbskulls.’ 

Saroja sat back pensively. She seemed full of sorrow 
and defeat. 
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Rao stared at her in disbelief. Whatever has gotten into 
her? he wondered. Does she feel sorry for Ratnavali, or for 
herself? She doesn’t know the bliss of jumping into the fire, 
does she? 

Rao warmed up at the prospect of needling her. But 
then he saw she was not laughing. He squirmed. 

Saroja sat stock still. 

For heaven’s sake, why doesn’t she Jaugh? Rao thought. 
It's getting so late, 

He moved closer to her and put his hand on her shoulder. 
‘What are you thinking, Doctor?’ he teased. ‘Ratnavali?’ 

He sniffed the perfume of her body and heard the faint 
rustle of the loose curls of hair against her neck. He was 
stirred. As he moved a little closer, for a moment, he feared 
he would be pushed away disdainfully. 

Saroja burst into one of her most voluptuous laughs 
and sprang to her feet. ‘Come,’ she said, entwining her hand 
in Rao’s. ‘Let’s go to the other room.’ 

As he led her to the bedroom, Rao thought, women 
are a truly inscrutable Jot. One could never fully understand 
them. The only consolation is Saroja is not an ass, and that’s 
something. 


Grassroots Modern Classics 


Fakir Mohan Senapati : 


Selected Stories 


A crisp, modern rendering of the stories of a master 
story teller, and the father of modern Oriya literature. 
These simple, almost plotless yet unerringly true to 
life stories are informed by an ebullient native wit 
and a vivacious melancholy. 


Lakshmikanta Mahapatra : 
One-eyed Uncle 


The eponymous hero of this Oriya classic is an 
incredible blend of a modern dav Robinhood, a 
middle-aged Huck Finn and a charmingly roguish 
mafioso. A book replete with tall stories, uproariously 
funny anecdotes, and rib-tickling melange of events, it 
has been a perennial favourite of generations of the 
Oriya readers. 


The stories in this collection carry the unmistakable marks 
of Kishoricharan Das’s genius — a tantalising literature of 
psychological nuances and moral suggestions rather than 
an aggressively clarifying delineation of plot, characters, 
and moral analysis. 

A case of youthtul indiscretion in the past of a housewife 
threatening her cool, placid tamily life... An unmarried 
lady-doctor and a middle-aged advocate waking up to their 
amorous intentions through the vicarious enactment of a 
psychodrama...A quarrelsome young woman fiercely loyal 
to her dull, pedestrian husband and her temper undermined 
by the quiet, unobtrusive masculinity of an ugly male...A 
young mother mourning the death of her child being 
revolted by the pseudo-philosophical acceptance of the 
loss by her husband and the in-laws... These are parts of 
the world of the lost and the injured — the “eterna! 
strangers at life's feast” 

Here are the brilliant revelations of love, longing, bitter 
heartbreaks, fiery passions, and repressed sexuality lurking 
beneath the seemingly most innocent relationships. 

These are powerful, jolting, thought-provoking tales told 
skillfully with detached passion by one of the finest 
practitioners of the short story in India today. 


